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For the New-Yorker. 
FORGOTTEN THEE? 


“ And like the very of Heaven, 
I trust thy love—trust | thou in mine!” 


* 
L 
° Forcorren thee? forgotten thee ! it soundeth cold and strange 
Upon mine'ear, that one like thee should think ef wrong or change ; 
That thou shouldat think the word ‘forget’ between us could be spoken! 
That the gold-linked chain in Childhood form’d could he so lightly 
I. [broken' 
1 coula have borne from colder lips the language of distrust, 
Or thought it leas had others called me faithless and unjust ; 
But thou, the friend of my young years, that thy faith should be shaken, 
Alas that Memory had no power thoughts kinder to awakcn! 


Il. 
Look back upon the busy Past—its sunshine, and its tears,— 
Its triumphs and its vanities—its loves—its hopes—its fears,— 
The hours of mingled joy and gloom that we have shared together, 
Althe unchanged through light and cloud—through warm and wintry 
IV. [weather 
Have we not watched through pain and grief beside cach other’s bed? 
Aud drank the cup of bitterness o’er the lamented dead ? 
Yet did we not the closer clitig, and learn to prize the better 
That Friendship which through Sorrow nursed but strengthened every 
Vv. [fetter ? 
O look thou back and ask thy heart if I could e’er forget 
The love and truth whose spell is cast around my spirit yet: 
Ask if Forgetfulness can come where matchless Constancy 
Hath reed its altar in the heart to hallow Memory? 
VE. 
Thou wilt not wrong my memory hy such waworthy thouglit ; 
Think’st thou that lovely wreath can fade which Childhood’s fingers 
wrought ? 
Was not our Friendship’s charmed bond form’d by the hand of Heaven? 
And shall its blessed union now by aught of Earth be riven? 


Vil. 
Feer thou it uot! beloved one—thou canst not be forgot! 
All hope may from my bosom die, all feeling, and all thought, 





— 
Lover aud friend may pass away—and kindred ties may #¢ ver, 
But the memory of our Childhood's love shall fade U neve: , never! 
i Plainfield, M1. March, 1836. STRLLAL 
be ~  Porthie New-Yorker.” 
“a AMERICAN POETS.—No. III. 
ile - 


Tux legendary poet of New-England, J..G. Witter, 
merits at the hand of a reviewer of American Poztry more 
than a passing remark. Vigor, strength, and freshness, 
pervade his compositions. “ ‘The Unquiet Sleeper” is sim- 
ple and beautifully pathetic: we cannot refase our sym- 
pathy for the fate of him 


“Who came net back—though the stars gave forth 
Their wizard light to the silent earth ; 
Who came not back—yet they found ‘him soon, 
In the burning light of the morrow’s noon— 
In the fixed and motionless sleep of death, 
Where the red leaves fell at wind’s breath.” 


The “ Legends of New ‘Engi’ are connected with 
Indian tradition, gathered from those who now exist but 
as the withering remnant of a once mighty people. We 
like traditionury poetry: it is a link connecting the past 
and present. If clouded by superstition, it is generally 
founded on fact, associated with the recollection of by- 
gonedays, the memories of the departed, the halcyondays 
« of petive, or the chivalrous valor of olden time. 

“The Minstrel Girl” is sung in toaching strains: what 
beart.refuses to feel for Agnes, who 


“ Heard the tale, and did not weep— 
It was too strangely sad for tears :” 
+ 





fs. © “Who poured one lone and plaintive wail 
s} yey For the loved d it pre ber last ; 
harp-strings on the gale, 
The minstrelsy of spirit passed.” 







The comparison instituted in the two latter lines of the 
above extract isin our opinion genuine poetry. 

The poet of whom we are now about to speak—N. P. 
Wittis—has lately filled no small space in the world’s eye 
by the publication of his works in England, under the fos- 
— hand and powerful literary infuence of Barry Corn- 

mete 80 early an age, have received more 
flattery? That he possesses tal- 

Cut must be admiteed : his “ Absalom” and “ Hagar’ at- 
test. the fact. “We consider his Scriptural poems the mas- 
. erpieces of his genius. His other productions exhibit no 


* atondinay mark of power: | they are pretty rather than 
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grand—too sentimental aud feminine—possess beauty, but 
of a weakly order—and at times remind us of flowers 
strewn over the features from which life and expression 
have departed. We trust, as the mind of our poet becomes 
matured, his muse'will ascend into loftier regions—exert 
her powers on nobler and more masculine themes—and 
Jeave on the records of futurity something beyond those 
ephemeral productions which, however beautiful in the 
estimation of those for whom they seem more peculiarly 


ionable cireles from which real worth is toe often discard- 
ed—then pass to the land of forgetfulness and neglect. 


While treading the ground which the Genius of Poetry 
has consecrated, we would pause for a moment to enter 
her temple und present our offering at the shrine of Ros- 
|er'r C. Sarvs. He has departed— Regiiescat in pace !” 
| —but has left a memento of poetic talent which gives full 
| evidence of what it might have produced, hed the wand of 
| the destroying angel been averted in passing over the land 
| of promise. “ Yumoyden” displays a power of description 
seldom surpassed. ‘The superstitioas venertition of the In- 
| dian character is portrayed with great force and felicity, as 
——“‘in the mountain’s mist, the me s ‘one 
i The quivering forest, or bay pot oe me 

vy, 





—~_ 
Soft falling showers, or hues , 


it imaged spirits beautiful good.” 
The requiem to Eastbury seems to gush ff tise heart 
| of purity and friendship. When, in conc , he says 


“ And he who loved with thee his notes te try, 
Bui for thy sake such idlesse would deplore, 
And)swears to meditate the thankless muse no more”— 


| we feel that this parting vow on the altar of death, if not 
| revoked by time, might deprive Poesy’stemple of a statue 
| which would enrich its walls. 

| RevCartos Weicox, who, like th» last mamed poet, 
has paid the great debt of man, coltMibuted largely to 
American verse. His poetry is not of a high order: it re- 
sembles that of Cowper: the beauties of nature are paint- 
|| ed in simple language, but we look in vain for that rich 
drapery in which Bryant decorates the great altar of his 
worship, or those strong imaginings in which Dane em- 
bodies forth the spirits of darkness and death. ‘The Sul- 
try Summer’s Sun” is among the best of his productions : 
the description teems with life and variety. 

Theology has not often courted the Muses with success : 
the mental power necessary to unravel its intricacies—to 
dive abstractedly into its mysteries—rarely cxists with the 
imagination necessary to form the poet. Grorer W. 
Doane, the present Episcopal Bishop of New-Jersey, 
forms an exception to this remark. His joetry is devo- 
tional, harmonious, and pure: the muse 

“ Walks im tranquil beauty forth,” 

to elevate the mind to the throne of Omnipotence in con- 
templating the silent glories of creation. “That Silent 
Moon” and “ Lines suggested by a brilliant Sunset” con 
tain touching and beautiful passages. The spirit of the 
poet, in reviewing the Queen of Night careering through 
her cloudless path, seems to amalgamate itself with the 
conditions of mortality—to comfort the afllicted—to weep 
with the mourner—to succor the oppressed : 


“ But, beantigin whomsoc’er she will, 
Aud fali where’er her splendor mat, 
There’s puroness in ber chastened light— 
There's comfort in her tranquil ray. 
What power is hers to soothe the heart! 
What power tho trembling tear to.start!”’ 


Not the least am ong the contributors to American Poet- 
ry is Jonn Neat, late Editor of the Galasy. In the most 
prominent acceptation of the phrase, he is the poet of 
fancy: she bears liim on with an impetuosity, a fervor, 
which obscure his mental vision and detract {rom the me- 
rits and connection of his numbers: images d in 
themselves are deprived of foree and beauty by a multi- 
plying of useless appendag: | remind us of some an- 
tique temple around which invention has thrown 
her tasteless enclosures and obscured in the profusion of 
her decorations. He wants not sublimity, but pathos and 








intended, are destined but to dance their hour in the fash- | 


| 








simplicity. The refi 
lofty and frequently 






stblime conceptions of\ 


make the latter what We desire to see him—id y all. 
Mingled with numerous imperfections wejihect’ iy ster- 
ling excelléncés. ~ His descriptions are at times of the 
highest order. In “the Soldier's Visit to: his Family” he 
describes the trees 


‘¢as monarchs of the wood, 
Whose mighty spectres sway the noun food ! 
Whose aged bosoms, in theirast ceca 

Shelter the winged idolaters of day ; ¢ 

Who 'mid the desert wild sublimely stand, 

And grapple with the storm-god hand te bund.” 


We cannot conceive verse more completely enshrinea 
in grandeur than the deseription of the sun burstigg forth 
in darkened splendor as the preentsor, of a storm, in the 
poem from which we have made an extract; and the in- 





| cantation scene in “ The Sleeper” abounds in that ampli- 


tude of imagery which would cast no di 
shade which the muse invokes. > 

Neal is too erratic a poet. _With great ers, he has 
produced no perfect poem. His finest iniages are often 
rendered dim by a mass of incomprehensible, obscure ver- 
biage. It may truly be said that hisare rather bursts of 
inspiration than the steady. light of genins, His prose is 
practical and connected—his poetry unequal in execution, 
frequently. transcendent in conception. 

We cannot close our remarks on ‘ thoughts that velun- 
tary move harmonious numbers,’ while the writings of 
James G. Brooxs claim justice at our hands. The verses 
over the signature of Flovio have gained for their author 
an exalted reputation in distant lands. [is muse, like tha’ 
of Halleck, has spread her wings over the classic land o 
Greece, erected a fane to the memory of the great depart 
ed, and consecrated their ashes toa perpetuity of fame : 


“ bry Ida, yet ypon th ha 
y shines of “ . 
Awd ‘ame her light is ener, 


Not o the living but the dead! 

But tis the dim sepulchral light 
Which sheds a faint and feeble ray, 

As moon-beams on the brow of night, 
When tempests sweép upon their way.” 


The conception manifested in the above lines, if notin- 
tense, is chaste: the idea of the elements of a tempest ob- 
scuring the moenbeams’ lustre—the comparison between 
Fame shedding a faint light on the dead, and the dim rays 
of a sepulchre—convey evidence of poetic talent which, if 
cherished, might place their possessor by the side of his 
most highly favored eotemporaries. ‘The ‘‘ Hebrew Mel- 
ody,” (Jer. x. 17,) is worthy of the subject which inspired 
it: the grandeur thrown around the description of Deity 
is the offspring of a lofty and chastened imagination: 


“His robe was the whirlwind —his voice was the thunder— 
And earth at his footstep was riven asunder ; 
The mantle of midnight had shrouded the sky, 
Bat we kuew ature lie stood by the flash of his eye.” 


The above stanza displays great power over the sublime, 
and we should hail the return of its author to the temple 
of the Muses with more than common pleastire. , 

Our observations on the male poets of America wéte 
about to close when the name of J. G. C. Braranon pre- 


por on the 


sented itself to the recolleetion as that of a writer whose 


originality in thonght and boldness in describing might 
have formed an era in poetry liad he lived to matures 
genius which gained strength in the expenditure of its re- 
sources. “The Falls of Niagara” conveys a more perfect 
conception of that tremendous cataract than any other 
poetic deseription of which we have knowledge. It exhi- 
bits the perfection of poetry :“the object is exalted to an 
intense elevation, to sink in a more sublime comparison— 


“a light wave, 
That hesniee and whispers of its Mukep’s 


might.” 

“The dead leaves strew the forest walk’ is pathetically . 
beautiful, simple and natural; and the lines on the death 
of Professor Fisher are a melancholy offering atthe tomb 
of departed worth... Itis u that mep possessing . 





great powers are frequently careless in the finish of their 
camposition, 


Brainard had this fault. Attimes we meet 
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THE NEW-YORKER. 





7. errors and great want of taste in his pro- 


ductions. The power of the poet will, however, always 
greatly pi®ponderate in his favor. We have no hesitation 
in expressing’a belief that Brainard will be pronounced by 
another age one of thee ont most original poets of fis 
day, whose works are to survive thaevanescent 
productions which a vitiated taste may have’More abun- 





» dantly favored. B. 


hI the New Yorker. 
STANZAS. 


Ir ouldst wake within thy heart 
A music that can never sleep 

Ww t bidyCare’s shadowy gleom depart, 
And smile where erst thou couldst but weep, 


Go, clothe the shivering agphan boy, 
Who wanders lonely through the streets ; 
And thou shalt know such depth of joy 
As the ys votary rarely meets. 
If thou wouldst have thy midnight dreams 
More beautiful than dreams by day, 
Like perfumed flowers by woodland streams ° 
Softer in moenlight’s trembling ray— - 


Go, watch the eye of waning health ; 
Go, whisper words of hope and peace; 
And thou shalt havea store of wealth, 
Which Time shall bounteously increase. 


If thou wéuldst an thy latest breath 
Pass softly as an infant’s sigh— 

Wouldst fall into the arms of Death, 
As gently as the flowers that die— 


Speak pardon to thy kneeling foe, 
Even on his head thy blessings pour ; 
And angels shall their smiles bestow, 
And bear thee to their own bright shore. 
Sheshequin, Pa. March, 1836, 
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J.H.S. 
For the New- Yorker. 


LETTERS FROM MEXICO. 
NUMBER X. 
History and description of the Cathedral and of its wealth. 


As a fine edifice is regarded by all with a kind of inte- 
rest, I think a description of the famous Cathedral of Mex- 
ico may not prove unacceptable to your readers. I have 
therefore translated the following from the Spanish—add- 
ing here and there, as I d, fresh matter. It may at 
least serve to give some idéa of its magnificence and grand- 
eur, and of the imposing scene of a midnight mass, to be 
mentioned hereafter. 

The Cathedral of Mexico was founded by the Emperor 
Charles V. and Pope Clement VII. by a bull ef 9th Sept. 
1530, and erected into a Metropolitan by Paul III. in 1547. 
Hernando Cortez, after destroying the ancient city of the 
Indians, divided the lots among the Spaniards at its re- 
building, and gave te the monks of San Francisco the spot 
formerly occupied by the great temple of Mexico, in order 
that. this being demolished, they might build a small church 
with the suitable conveniences for its ministers. Shortly 
after, the spot on which the Convent of San Francisco 
stands at the present day was made over to that order ; 
and the site of their church. on which the Cathedral now 
stands, was bought of them for the small sum of $40.— 
This exchange was effected at the instance of the com- 
mander-in-chief, Cortez, and of the Bishop Zumarraga. 
The temple was magnificent, considering the times in 
which it was built; and its principal entrance faced the 
west on the street now called the Empedredillo, with the 
high altar to the east. Philip IL. desiring to make a more 
sumptuous affair, ordered this church to be razed in 1552, 
and issued orders for building the present edifice, of which 
the foundation stone was laid in 1573—Don Pedro Moya 
de Contreras being the then Bishop of Mexico. It was 
94 years in building, and was finished in 1657 under the 
vieeroyalty of Don Francisco Ramirez de Prado, and was 
solemnly dedicated to the service of God on the 22d Dec. 
of that year. The expenses of its erection amounted to 
the enormous sum of $1,752,000, which was defrayed by 
the munificence of Philips II. 111. 1V. and of Charles II. 

The edifice occupies a principal part of the great square, 
and its dimensions are 143 yards from north to south, and 
674 yards from east to west—without counting the space 
occupied by the atrium and cemetery, which is very con- 
siderable. The whole is surrounded by 126 posts of free 





—_ ee | 
stone two yards high, from which hang 126 iron chains, 
aimost as valuable, at the time they were made, as so much 
silver,. The prineipal face looks towards the south, and 
has thifee doors. It is of three stories, of which the first is 
built in the Doric order, the second in the Ionic, and the 
third in the Corinthian. It is flanked on either side by two 
towers 4# ‘two stories each, the first Doriesand the second 
Ionie.. Each tower is terminated bv a bell-shaped deme, 
on the top of which is a metal globe surmounted with a 
cross of freestone. This mixture of orders is very much 
reprobated by some; but as well might ancient architects 
have condemned the Composite at its origin; and in 
truth, in spite of what prejudice may say, I never pass 
this beautiful building but I look at it with admiration.— 
It is difficult to define the color of the stone of which it is 
mostly constructed on this face, but I should calk it of a 
light yellowish grey cast. The copper globes are said to 
contain some coins and some particular archives. 

Up to January, 1787, the first story of the eastern tower 
alone existed; but it was continued that year, and the 
western tower commenced—both being finished in 1791. 
Their height from the porch to the top of the cross is 734 
yards, and the charge of building them was $190,000.— 
Each is pierced fer 48 or 50 bells, but a great number of 
the apertures are not yet filled. ‘The bells, like those of 
most Catholic churches, are regularly baptized, and have, 
or have had, their respective sponsors; and their well- 
known tones inform you who is speaking. Some of them 
are very large,—but, being mostly of copper, and not of 
the composition known as bell-metal, their tones are very 
inferior ; and chiming and other music is utterly unknown. 
The great bell, christened Santa Maria de Guadalupe, was 
hung in the western tower in 1792, and is 6 yards high.— 
That called Detia Maria was hung in 1754, and weighs 
very nearly 136 ewt. There is a third, of 135 cwt. which 
I think is called the Bacante, and is only tolled for the 
death of some dignitary. The usual mode of ringing the 
bells here is by turning them round on their pivots—the 
bells being fastened to a revolving beam, and having a 
counterpoise or lever; and I have occasionally seen the 
ringers take a series of revolutions with the bell. Of 
course, the enormons ones mentioned above are rung by 
their clappers. ‘The cornices of the two stories of either 
tower are decorated with a balastrade—the first surmount- 
ed with vases, and the second with colossal statues of the 
dectors of the church and the fathers of the regular orders, 
which appear below of the ordinary size. Between the 
towers, and over the principal entrance, is the clock, the 
dial of which is of gilded metal, and is supported by three 
statues, representing the three Theological Virtues, Faith, 
Hope, and Charity, This is the only church clock in the 
city which is visible. 

There are seven entrances besides the principal, distri- 
buted as follows: one on each side of the principal on the 
south front—two on the north—and one on the eastern 
and western respectively. . 


The interior is finished in the Doric order, with a hand- 
some vaulted roof. It has five naves, three open and two 
closed. 
their four sides, whence spring the arches terminating in 
their oppesites and in the buttresses which separate the 
spaces between the 14 chapels that are distributed in the 
two lateral aisles. These chapels are most of them closed 
with lofty iron railings of good workmanship, gilt and 
silvered in the modern style. The altars of these chapels 
are finely senlptured and gilt, with pictures of saints, &e. 
and large silver candlesticks, with wax lights, will general- 
ly be seen burning in some ef them. “There are 147 win- 
dows, which are distributed among the arches, cupola, 
lantern, and chapels. The cupola and lantern are of an 
octagonal form, and their interior is adorned with a paint- 
ing in fresco of the Assumption of Our Lady, of which a 
handsome glory forms the ground; and in the space above 
the windows of the lantern are seen various greups of the 
ancient patriarchs, and of the most celebrated women of 
whom mention is made in sacred history. 

Standing in the principal nave, before the cupola, and 
towards the northern division of the building, is the high 
altar; which, though antique, is not wanting in beauty 





and magnificence. It consists of two steries, and is be- 


“The exterior of the first i 
ed of columns of woods Within which, near the" \Phcrnscle,, 
are others of jasper ; the colunms which form thé 
cle'are of silver, and those within it of gold. Bhe 
of the twelve apostles are- placed at proper intervals i. 
this story. In the centre of the second dre the,statues of 
the evangelists, the twelve apostles, and the p: iarche: 
also the image of the Assumption of Our Lady, the titujant 
of the Cathedral, of exquisite workmanship, of gold 
jewels—some further particulars of which will be 
tioned hereafter. The high altar was dedicated 
16th Dee. 1743. e 
On either side of the presbyterium isan ambon, (pulpit, 
or reading desk,) each made of a single stone of tacali (or 
alabaster) of elaborate workmanship ; and I have heard it 
said that a faint light may be seen through them ‘on pee? 
ting a candle within. 


The whole of the presbyterium (which has four,series , 
of steps to ascend) is surrounded by a massive balustrade. 
ofa mixed metal known by the name of tumbago—not the’ 
Chinese metal of that name, but the mixed ranging’ of’ 
gold and silver ores—adorned with 74 grotesque-looking 
Chinese statues bearing candle-sticks in their hands réised._, 
above their heads, all of the same metal. It surrounds the 
crugia (or cross—which is the form of the ground plan‘of 
this part of the building—the head of the cross including 


—_——— 
tween 40 and 50 feet 






the 





In the former are seen 14 columns on each of 


the high altar, and its foot terminating at the choir) on all 
sides, and is continued on to the choir. It follows the 
whole contour of the choir, which is raised a considerable 
height above the cross, enclosing the tribunes, within 
which, and above the sides of the choir, are two fine and ' 
handsome organs. ‘This singular and rich balustrade in 
the form of a cross, and also the detached portion above . 
surrounding the choir, as well as the lofty and beautiful 
railing which separates the choir frem the cross, was manu- 
factured in the city of Macao in China: it was commen: ' 
ced in 1730, and brought over the western mountains to 
the capital. 

The aspiring arrogance of the priests of those days is 
fully testified by this memorial ef prodigality. Its dimen- 
sions are 100 paces long and 29 broad at the arm of the 
cross ; and the weight of the metal which composes it 484 
ewt. It is evidently very rich in gold—so mach so thata 
jeweller once offered to replace it with another of solid 
silver, of an elegant but lighter pattern, provided the Ca- 
thedral would allow him the old one. Butthe proffer was 
refused. Jt should be here remarked that the castings are 
all hollow, thowgh not economically so. 


At the northern end of the edifice are the chapter-house, 
the key-house, the office of receipt of tithes, and the pub- 
lic library of the church, which is an exterior building. 
separate but contiguous. This library was presented to 
the Cathedral by Don Luis and Don Cayetano de Torres, 
two illustrions members of the chapter. To the east are 
the saeristy, the ante-sacristy, the chocolateria, and the 
College of Infants. Fingéilly, onthe principal face, toward 
the eastern angle of the edifice, is a temple covering ane 
area of 50 yards square, and the ground plan of which is a 
cross of equal dimensions. Its structure and internal dis- , 
position are very fine. It faces the grand square and the 
street of the Seminario, and its white front is richly and rm 
elegantly carved and sculptured. _It,is used as a 
church, and communicates internally with the Cathedral 


public office for the despatch of business, the sacristy, a 
a little chapel which serves as the depoeit of the dead bode 
ies of the parishioners. 

The personal property and ecclesiastical dresses, Ses" 
belonging to the Cathedral, argof very great yalue. A® 
most notable among the first may be mentioned the ser- 
vice of the altar, consisting of six large church cariile! 


% 


So 


has three naves, and in its inner angles are situated. pe: % 


sticks, about six feet high each; six handsome jars, wil” 


their respective nosegays of wrought silver; four 
candlesticks; two censers; two vessels for contai 

cense; a cross set with precious stones, with its stand @ 
frontal of the same—and another of filagree} viveraslll 








for the missal, and two salvers on which the paz’ pie 
is presented to the pious at mass to be Rissed: all 
pieces are of massive silver. The image of the | 

tion of Our Lady, of solid gold, adorned with very ae 
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; the image of the 


“jewelrf, and weighing 11174 oun 
Miraculous Conception of Our , also of gold, weigh- 
ing 304 ounces; the silver lamp which hangs in front of 
the high altar weighs 34,984 ounces, of which 13,680 are 


gilt, and the remainder left white. Its cost, according (to 
the account handed in by thé jewellers, Estrada and Cruz, 
who made it, amounted to the sum of $71,343. ‘This rich 
“piece of furniture consists of 54 branches disposed round 
two solid silver circles, of which the upper is smaller than 
thelower. Its height is about 25 feet—its greater diame- 
ter 10} feet—its circumference 31} feet—and it is suspend- 
ed by an iron chain weighing 1,676 pounds. ‘The princi- 
pal custodia (or vessel in which the host is exhibited on 
high occasions) was bought of Don Jose Borda: it is a 
yard in diameter, of solid gold, and weighs 723 ounces.— 
Its front, or obverse, (for it is shaped like a piece of mo- 
ney,) is studded with 5,872 diamonds, and its reverse with 
2,653 emeralds, 544 rubies, 106 amethysts, and 8 sapphires. 


The Cathedral bought it for $100,000, but this is far short 


of its real worth. The copon (or large cup) is made of 104 
ounces of gold, and is set with 1676 diamonds. ‘The chal- 
ice weighs 84 ounces—is of gold, and is studded with 122 
diamonds, 142 emeralds, and 132 rubies. The custodia 


also for ordinary occasions is of silver and mounted with | 


diamonds. All these personalties were the donations of 
the Emperor Charles V. ‘There are, besides, 2( smaller 
golden chalices, many of them adorned with diamonds; 
and 6 plates with their respective vinageras, or vessels in 
which the wine and water are served at mass. 

The service of plate is also abundant: there are 2 sets 
of candlesticks consisting of 4 pieces each ; a great num- 
ber of nosegays of silver, censers, large church candle- 
sticks, chalices and wine-cups, not before mentioned ; 


3 statues, 1 large sagrario, (place where the host is kept,) | 


1} lamps, and 4 saumadores of 2 yards high each—all of 
silver. 


The ecclesiastical dresses belonging to the Cathedral are 
the best in the republic. Charles V. presented many rich 


vestments; and, laiterly, kings and private individuals 
have made large donations. Many dresses have also been 
made at the expense of the Cathedral. 

In fact, the sumptuousness of the tout ensemble within 
cannot well be imagined unless it be viewed. It is, for 
instance, impossible to give a just conception of the high 
altar by words; for the expression ‘ elegantly carved’ con- 
veys no meaning to one who is unacquainted with that 
style of working in wood which may be said to be now out 
of date. Gilding appears also to add but a comparatively 
small intrinsic value to the workmanship ; but it must be 
borne in mind that the leaf formerly used in this process 
was much heavier than that used in the States, and that 
even now the Mexican gilder cannot employ the fine leaf 
we use. 


From the towers of the Cathedral is to be had a very 





fine view of the city and surrounding country ; but they 

who have seen Mr. Bullock’s Panorama beforehand will | 
be sadly disappointed not to see the Bull-rings and some 
other notable places closely contiguons to the public | 
square, as he locates them, to the best of my recollection. 
The fact is, that gentleman worked for effect ; and, to ac- 
complish his end, he has committed several peccadilloes of 
this kind, and mutilated facts in much the same manner as 
poets and novelists are wont to do with chronology. In 
the course of my letters, I shall have occasion to advert to 
several of these misrepr t 


In the cemetery which surrounds the Cathedra! on three 
sides, and also in the public square, are yet buried many 
Mexican relics of great autiquity and interest. ‘The dis- 
interment of some happened a few years back, and the 
description of them may afford matter for a succeeding 
letter. They were part and parcel of the great temple of 
Mexico which Cortez found on this spot, and which were 
buried in order that the old pagan rites might be forgotten. 
But another curious fuct is, that the walls of the Cathedral 
itself are in part built of the stones of which the temple 
was constructed, but with the heathen sculpturing turned 
inside; which will consequently remain for ever invisible, 





anlees an earthquake should shake it to its foundation, and 











expose them again to the gaze of tuat sun which shone on 
them in Moctezuma’s time: " 





" = oes 

The details of the embellishments of the Cathedral will, 
I believe, be found in no author: théy were lately publish- 
ed in an almanac, with the intention (as some.say) of 
giving a hiut to Government in ease of pecuniary difficul- 
ties. The rich church of the Merced was once despoiled 
by Iturbide on account of the exigencies of the state.— 
Some of the details I have myee!f been at the {ial of find- 
ing by personal observation. “st Ww. 


For the New-Yorker. 
THE LAND. 
On! give me to tread the steadfast Earth, 
With a firm step bold and free : 
, For surely a rood of land is worth 
More than an acre of sea: 
The pleasure that lies in the deep, deep sea, 
Lieth all too deep for me. 


The tiller I leave where the fierce winds blow, 
And I'll be a tiller of ground: 

The only bark that I wish to know, 
Is the bark of my faithful hound: 

For the pleasure that lies in the deep, deep sea, 
Lieth all too deep for me. 


A Summer-day’s cruise ‘neath a squallless sky 
Is doubtless a right merrie thing, 

As swiftly past Cape and headland we fly, 
On our sea-gull’s snowy wing ; 

Yet the pleasure that'lies in the deep, deep sea, 
Lieth all too deep for me. 


Though to woo the sea may be full of bliss, 
Whilst her voice is sweet and low, 

Yet her wavelet lips seem meeting your kiss 
When you reel to the might of a blow. 

Oh! the pleasure that lies in the deep, deep sea, 
Lieth ull too deep for me. 


Then the night-capped waves grow wild in their glee, 
And the wooer grows queerish and pale ; 

And the tribute he offers his mistress, the sea, 
It seemeth of little avail : 

Ah! the pleasure that lies in the deep, deep sea, 
Lieth all too deep for me. 


The perfumed Earth for a bride I take, 
And our nuptial couch of flowers 

Shall be placed by the britk of keme reedy lake, 
Where Nature rules the Hours; 

For the pleasure that lies in the dsep, deep sea, 
Lieth ali too deep for me. 


There the music tones of each brooklet and bird, 
And the wind through the old woods sweeping, 

In our leafy home shall alone be heard, 
While our tryste we are fondly keeping : 

Ah! the pleasure that lies in the deep, deep sea, 
Lieth all too deep for me: 


Then give me to tread the steadfast Earth, 
With a firm step bold and free ; 
For surely a rood of land is worth 
More than an acre of sea: 
The pleasure that lies in the deep, deep sea 
Lieth all too deep for me. G. M. 8. 











‘ Betweenity.’—The party which has for some years 
borne sway in France takes to itself the title of ‘ The Juste 
Milieu’—which may be rendered the golden mean, the 
happy medium, or, as a friend onee translated it, ‘The 
Middle Extreme.’ Of course, being in power, its doc- 
trines and its acts, its professions and its practices, are of- 
ten the sport of the wits of the European capitals. The 
following illustration is from the London Morning Chron- 
icle: THE JUSTE MILIEU. 

A Banker there is in Baltimore, 
The shrewdest fellow along the shore ; 
Who always runs in my whenever 
I hear the praise of the juste milieu, 
So cunning and sharp and wise and clever, 
That the Yankee Banker starts to view 
As the beau ideal of the juste milieu. 
A dollar note to his shop was brought, 
And the Banker look’d absorb’d in thought. 
“Is it good or bad ?”’ the inquirer said :— 
The Baltimore Banker shook his head, 
As in difficult matters Doctors do. 
“ Why—bad or good—is hard to say, 
I guess—your dollar note—in its way, 
Is what'you may call—a middling one.” 
You may think ’tis you may think "tis fun, 
But I give you my honor the tale is true, 


‘ 





And the moral I leave to the juste miliew. 


For the New-Yorker. 
SONNET. 

A DREAMY whisper from the sweet Southwest, 
Borne on the just-awakened zephyr’s wing 
Comes to the ear with stori the Spring, 

And bids the heart in her return be blest. 
Jo Earth !—for Spring, with breeze and song, 
Leaflet and bud, comes jecundly along, 

While in her breath the trees are blossoming, 

- vmaagfiad see! the ness of the tender grass 

Where her light footstep airily doth, pase 

The clear-voiced birds, and streams and feuptains sing 
A woven melody to greet her coming, 
And voices low and musical, are humming © ~ 

A song of weleome—and the Earth rejoices, 

And praises God with multitudinous voices! 


Pisinfield, Ct. 1836. » Vv. G.A. 


From the Alton (Illinois) Telegraph. 
EXPEDITION. OF COL. DODGE 
INTO THE INDIAN TERRITORY OF THE FAR WEST, tn 1835. 

Tue journal of the march of the dragoons.inte the In 
dian country, under the command of Col. Dodge, has been 
transmitted to Congress, and published. It is deeply in- 
teresting, and we propose presenting our readers this week 
with some account of it. 

The detachment consisted of 117 men besides the offi- 
cers. ‘hey commenced their march from Fort Leaven- 
worth, on the 29th of May, 1835, taking with them 60 days’ 
rations of flour, 10 days’ rations of pork, 25 beeves ; and 
two wagon loads of floar. On the Ist of June they had 
arrived at the Big Nemohaw River. The country be- 
tween the Nemohaw and Fort Leavenworth, belongs to 
the Kickapoo Indians—it is fertile, producing all sorts of 
grain, abounds in good asturage, has a sufficient quanti- 
ty of timber for fuel, and for building purposes, and as the 
game is becoming scarce, the Kickapoos will have to give 
their principal attention to cultivating the soil. 

After a march of 110 miles, the detachment arrived at 
the Otto village on the river Platte. Col. Dodge bad a 
council with the Ottoes, advising them to listen to the di- 
rections of their great father, the President, to cultivate 
the soil, and to live in peace with all their neighbors. To 
which Jutan, the principal chief replied ‘‘That he would 
listen well to his advice; that they were making prepara 
tions to raise great quantities of corn; and that next year 
they intended to have a big field and raise cattle and hor- 
ses.’ The valley of the Platte is described as one of the 
most beautiful ever seen, the soil rich aud productive, in 
which Indians raise large quantities of corn with very lit- 


tle labor. 
The detachment remai t the Otto village until the 
17th, waiting for the arrival & the Omahas. These num- 
ber 1,800 or 2,000 souls, aud.oecupy the country between 
the Missouri and Platte rivers. ey resemble the Ottoes 
in manmers and customs, with whom they are at peace, as 
are both with all the neighboring tribes. On the 17th, 
the Omaha chiefs arrived, and to the address of Col. Dodge, 
Big Elk, their chief, replied, ‘That what he said was 
good, that the strong ought to have compassion on the 
weak,—I am like a large prairie wolf, running about over 
these barren prairies in search of something to eat, with 
his head up anxiously listening te hear some of his fellows 
howl, that fhe may dart of towards them, hoping to find a 
friend whe has a bone to divide with him,’ &e. 
Leaving the Otto village, the detachment commenced 
their march up the valley of the Platte towards the Paw- 
nee village, where they arrived on the 21st, having march- 
ed 800 miles. The Pawnees are divided into four differ- 
ent tribes, living in separate villages and each having its 
chief. The tribes are the Grand Pawnees, whose chief is 
the Angry man; the Pawnee Republic, chief, Blue Coat ; 
the Pawnee Loups. chief, the Axe ; and the Pawnee Te 
peiges, chief, the Little Chief. There are also the Arick- 
aras, originally a part of the Pawnee Loups, but now a 
redatory tribe, wandering about like Arabs of the desert ; 
Cithag and robbing almost every one they meet. The 
Pawnees have, fora long time, been at war with the neigh- 
boring tribes, and for many years have been a os in 
predatory hostilities with the Sioux. The enmity between 
the two nations is invetérate, and it appears impossible to 
establish peaceable relations between them. At the time of 
the arrival, they were at war with the Cheyennes and 
Arepahas, but Col. Dodge succeeded in establishing peace 
between them. Of all the original tribes west of the Mis- 
sissippi, they are the most numerous, with the exception 
of the Sioux and Blackfeet. They occupy a rich coun- 

try, well adapted to the culture of every species of grain, - 
and excellent for grazing, so that nothing but civilization 
is wanted to make them a rich and happy people. On 
four 





the 23d Col. Dodge held a council with them in 

of the chief Augry man — talking with 

ehiefs for a considerable time, listening to 

and ing them to live in peace with one another, 

su in obtaining theif several that 

fect. Of the chief Angry'man, we 
yt 


“Toran indian.’ He enfonvored 


talkative for an Indian. 





. 





a 


“Col. in his favor, by telling him how well he had con- 
ducted himself, while his ne had bebaved very bad- 
ly. In explaining the relations in which he stood to the 


neighboring tribes, he appeared to possess all the ingenui- 
ty of ai rn politician. 

On the 24th the march was again commenced along the 
valley of the Platte, over a country almost tly level, 
with ee p~ On the 29th passed the of Grand 
Island, in the Platte, am island 60 miles long,and in many 

2 or 3 miles wide, and covered with timber. The march 


was still continued up the valley of the Platte, andon the 
5th of July,.the Arickaras were reaghed, with whom Col. 
Dodge held'a council, and charged them to desist from 
their evil habits, and ee ee and honest, other 
wise they would be destroyed.’ This the chiefs promised 
to obey. This council was held on the 5th of July, about 
twenty miles above the forks of the Platte. The Journal 
continues :— 

_“ The day.was beautiful, the @ky elear and cloudless, the 
air fresh and balmy. On one side of us was the river, on the 
other a vast prairie, not « tree in sight, or @ moving being save 
ourselves. it was-the stillness and solitude of nature. The 
Indians were seated around in a circle, with their pipes in their 
hands, listening with the most profound attenuon to every 
word iaat was uttered. They appeared like prodigal chil- 
dren returning once more to their ather’s heuse. The whole 
scene was one of the most grand and impressive I had ever wit- 
nessed ; and such an one as the il of the painter, or the 
imagination of the poet would delight to portray.” 

On the 6th, 7th, 8th and 9th the march continued ; on 
the latter day in a southwesterly direction. 

“The country, at this period of our march, began to as- 
sume a different character. We had, heretofore, been march- 
ing through a level and fertile valley, terminated by hills al- 
terrating high to low, with a sufficient quantity of wood 
for fuel. The elements of the scene were now an unbounded 
prairie, a broad river, with innumerable herds of buffalo gra- 
zing upon its banks, and occasionally a solitary tree standing 
in bold relief against a clear blue sky. ‘These elements, com- 
bined with the sKiil of nature’s artist, formed one of the finest 
Jandscapes I had ever seen. Our command, at this period of 
the march, was in a perfect state of health; not a man upon 
the sick report; the horses in fine order; the weather fine.— 
Had established friendly relations with all the Indians in the 
section of country through which we had passed. Every 
hing in fact, contributed to lend to the scene around usall its, 

tional charms. The buffalo surrounded us in herds, ma- 
king the prairie almost black by their immense numbers. Saw 
also, a great number of antelopes, and some deer. The soil 
was a coarse dry sand or gravel. The grass short, thick and 
dry. Notimber. Were obliged to make use of buffale dun 
in cooking. This section of country is what is called neut 
ground, and extends from the forks of the Platte almost to the 
mountains.’ It will not admit of the permanent residence of 
any Indians, and is ouly frequented by the war parties of dif- 
ferent nations. The Arepahas and Cheyennes sometimes 
move into this country for a shyrt time during the summer to 
hunt buffalo. On the evening Of the 9th arrived near a cotton 
wood grove, the first timber we had seen since we left the 
forks of the Platte. The country here began to assume a 
mere rugged and rocky appearance.” 

On the 15th at evening, the party arrived in sight of the 
Rocky Mountains,—the long wished-for object of all their 
hopes. On the 19th they passed over a large hill, ‘upon 
the top of which we foun "ag shells that appeared to 
have there for ages. They were so brittle that they 
broke when pressed between the fingers.’ 

Arrived at the mountains, the detachment passed over to 
the Arkansas River, marched down that to the point where 
the road from Missouri to Sante Fe crosses, and taking 
this.route, on the 16th of September, reached Fort Leav- 
euworth, whence they had departed. In the space of 
54 months, the detachment marched more than 1,690 miles, 
visited all the Indians between the Arkansas and the Platte, 
as far west as the mouutains, made peace between several 
of the tribes, established friendly relations with them all, 


and returned to Fort Leavenworth in a perfect state of 


health, with the loss of but one man. 

Taken pm pres we think that the results of the expe- 
dition are well characterised by Gen. Gaines, as ‘ in fact 
extraordinary and unprecedented.’ 

In following the expedition, as they traversed,this vast 
expanse of prairie, woodland, hill, dale and valley, water- 
ed by innumerable streams, and abounding with all the 
riches of mineral and vegetable nature, our mind has 
been almest overwhelmed at the thoughts of the mighty 
empire that will one day stetch from the Mississippi to 
the Rocky Mountains. 


_ AFicors-Heav.—One of the Boston police reporters, 
in describing a complainant in court who had been pretty 
essentially bunged up in an affray with an Irishman, says 
“ His macerated visage spoke for itself: there was noi a 
white spot as big as a fourpence on it: he looked as if he 
had fallen head-foremost into a boiled huckleberry pud 
ding, and had permitted its contents to dry on.” 


Sxverr Rerrimann.—A quarielsome fellow complain- 
ed before a justice in Portsmouth, the other day, that 


another had abused him. The ing party soon ap- 
peared with a dismal story ot hard ,&e. The jus- 
tice after looking into d them to go about 
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bers of Congress. 
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As, careless, wandering near the Muses’ shrine, 
Oné lonely wild-flower blossomed in my way ; 

I stooped to pluck it for thee, friend of mine, 
Please then accept it in this humble lay. 


No favored votary of the ‘tuneful Nine,’ 

Yet would I breathe for thee this simple strain, 
Hoping its wild notes will thine ear incline, 

Nor all its numbers be poured forth in vain. 


Though humble, simple, yet these lines have power 
To speak sweet Friendship’s never-ending sway : 
Speak, that though Earth's dark skies may o’er thee lower, 
Affection’s star may guide thy lonely way ; 


Speak, that fond Memory oft slrall bring to view 
Thy life’s most cherished and eadcaring hours ; 

That Hope’s bland voice shall whisper, hearts are true, 
And strew thy pathway with sweet, fragrant flowers. 


And oh! if fervent, heartfelt wish of mine 
Would make thy life one cloudless summer day, 

How calm, how blest a lot wonld then be thine, 
Gladdened and cheered by Friendship’s deathless ray. 


But oh! how vain this earth-born wish of mine! 
The bitter cup of wo with bliss ia given; 
Pour then thy offering on Devotion’s shrine, 


And give the incense of thy heart to Heaven. Lovutsa. 





From the Portland Advertiser. 
Betters from Pr. Brooks,—No. LXIL. 
THINGS IN PADUA. 
— Papua, Sept. 29th, 1835. 

Tue chief interest that I feltin Padua was, that I was en- 
tering into the birth-place, and the death-place too, of the im- 
mortal Livy, who even in the fragments that are left of his 
noble history, ever appears with such glorious beauty,—the 
only history of ancient Rome which we indentify with the old 
times of the king and republic, so that its fame seems to be 
as much indebted to his pen as he was indebted to its great- 
ness, virtue and power for his subject. The Paduans show 
the monument to this day, in which they say was deposited 
in 1413, the leaden coffin that held his remains, which leaden 
coffin then found under the convent of the Benedictines of St. 
Justinian, they concluded to be his, because he was a priest 
of Concord,—and furthermore Lecause the convent aforesaid 
is built upon the ruins of a temple once dedicated to that divin- 
ity! The force of the logic I did not feel, though the Padu- 
ans of that age undoubtedly did in 1413 ; for what little wes 
then left of the dust of the supposed Livy, was then put =, 
another coffin, that they adorned with branches of laurel, and 
carried in triuaph to the temple of Saint Justinian, thus 
Christianizing the heathen priest, and doing their best to 
give him a helping hand into the Christian heaven. My in- 
credulity, perhaps, was strengthened by the previous dis- 
covery that the Paduans hed made in 1274 of the tomb of 
Antenor, who in the Trojan war, about 1180 years before 
Christ, fleeing from the desolation of his burning city, landed 
upon tl:e shores of the Adriatic, and founded Padua. Virgil 
beautifully alludes to this in the opening book of the Encid, 
when he introduces Venus suffused in tears, imploring the 
father of the gods, and men in behalf of A&neas, her son,— 
contrasting his hard doom with that of Antenoy, who, although 
a fugitive like himself, yet once again was at peace, having 
already founded the city of Antenorea, now Padua, here set- 
tling his Trojan warriors and companions. Some bones, a 
sword, and many medals of gold and silver shut up within a 
coffin of cypress, which was inclosed within another of lead, 
were found in 1274, in digging the foundations of what is 
now ahospital. Without much logic, or even any, to aid 
but their desire to find the founder of their city, they fixed 
upon them as the mortal spoils of Antenor ; they put them 
in an old tomb near a church, and to this day, this is called 
the Tomb of Antenor. Credat Judeus Appella—non cgo,— 
that bones will stand the rusting of 2,500 years, when even 
the mausoleum of the Augustuses in Rome is but a pig pen, 
or a little better ! . 

If Constantine Paleologus used a strong metaphor when he 
declared that Padua was built upon a plain that realized the 
image of a terrestrial paradise, it is no strong metaphor in 
our day. The hills that environ this magnificent plain laugh 
with cultivation. The plain itself has been weli cultivated 





-not then, to hear of the New England farmer emigrati 


ever since the days of the Romans. Every field teems with 
life and plenty. The older the soil, the richer appears to be 
its productions,—not as with us, when we talk of land being 
worn out, even as the prairies of Alabama are worn out with 
even a three years’ cotton cultivation, because the squatter 
has girdled his trees, not having time to fell them—gathered 
his crop, and fled to find an alluvial bottom, of which there 
is noend! Strabo speaks of the fertility of the environs of 
Padua, and of its manufactures, even m his day. —_ it 
rom 








worn out land em annge el OY er 


Antiquity with us 
has other definitions Italy. ‘ 


= ——SE 
For the New-Yorker. To work I went to burches and palaces andPtown,, 
STANZAS—TO W.E. M. Sunday though it was, T have not seen an Eyglish, which 


is an American Sunday too, since I left London. In Gene 

the Protestants attempt to better the Sunday of the Cathe 
lies, but a Genevian is far from an English Sunday. Q 
to church, and be happy after service is over, is the Bundly: 
of the Catholics. To go to chureh, and be miserable.as pos, 
sible afterwards, is ours, Which is the best, is not for me 
to say ; and if I were to say, they would not tolerate an « 
opinion on such a subject in our free country, where they 
Lynch a man, as I see’ by the Journal of Italy, who gambles,’ 
or who is not so popular as he ought to be among the men 
-who arbitrate upon his life! ‘They have a market in Padua. 
on Sunday morning, and they go to church after the 
marketing is over. I don’t exactly like thie, though people” 
will be hungry on this as on other days. The rpacalty ap- 
petite acknowledges no holy day. But the wor of an 
Old and a New England Sunday is, thatit is with all a day 
of rest. Starvation on that day when it is unlawful to cook, 
(in many places,) has made me think the less of it many a 
time. The feast of a Thanksgiving is the reason why all hail 
it as a glorious day,—and if with us, as in England, the Sun- 
day was the day for a better dinner, it would be better kept! 
Mankind do not love what is tristful, and melancholy never 
helps their morals. ‘The French dance on the green of a 
Sunday evening. The English sneak into gin shops and get 
dronk. Many an American buys an extra bottle of ruth on 
Saturday night to swill down at home on Sunday. The 
Italians and the French have their frolics out of doers: in the 
open air. But I have been trifling on a serious subject, and 
I am sorry, though I cannot afford to scratch it all out.— 
Both the Protestant and Catholic Sundays have their seri- 
ous faults, and these faults are in the extremes of both.— 
Qurs is the best for a rigid moral community, ensuring the: 
sturdiest and firmest population. ‘The Catholic is the hap 
picst, is less likely to lead to crime, and probably the honest- 
est too. I will then finish this topic with the remark, that in 
whatever part of the world you go, wherever you find the 
religious influence the purest and strongest, there you feel 
the greatest security for life and property, and there you will 
feel the most confidence in the character of the inhabitants. 
There are countries which Catholic bigotry transforms into a 
pandemonium, and there are others where the priests are 
among the most enlightened and pious of men. Even with 
us, a deacon may be a devil ; and thus you see, it is not the 
name nor the profession that makes a religion. ‘To judge of 
a country as it is, apart from prejudice as much as je can, 
never measuring the customs by those of his own education, 
is the duty of an American traveller—ever remembering that 
we are Prostestants because we were born ina Protestant 
land, and that if France or Italy has given us birth, we should 
have been Catholics fora similar reason, or infidels, if our 
eyes had first opened on the banks of the Bosphorus,—with 
the banner of Mahomet for our cross' I well remember the 
disgust I felt—it was in New-Orleans,—when I for the first 
time saw some Catholic priests interring a dead Catholic 
with all the showy ceremonies of their church, uttering what 
I called mummetfy over him, and sprinkling. him well with 
ointments or incense that made a far from agreeable smell. 
But when I saw in another church a hundred : Ee eating 
bits of bread and sipping mouthfuls of wine, calling the first 
the body of our Savior and the second his blood—abstractly 
considered, J saw as much reason in one ceremony as in 
the other. Both are excellent so far as they impress a com- 
munity with religious sentiments. Whatever religion does 
that, does the State a wondrous service. And when the 
traveller teaches himself to judge religious customs by that 
rule, he is stripping himself{—the most difficult of all things, 
—from the prejudices in which he has been educated. 


I put myself into the Church of St. Anthony of Padua, on 
this Sunday of which I speak, during the celebration of high 
mass. Not sceing any particular sense in this with my _ 
Protestant eyes,—a Catholic would probably say the same 
of the hymns and psalms chanted in our churches, the meaning 
of which when sung no man can comprehend,—I began to 
look at thé pictures, the statues, the bas reliefs, and the high- 
ly decorated altars. Never imagine, I bescech you, that the _ 
least disturbance is created here in a church, because durin 
the service you choose to promenade where you please, if” 
you will only leave the priests at the altars untouched. 
None of the old women ever looked up or stopped fingering 
of their beads. I would walk by crowds of them on their. 
knees in the broad area of the church, and walk unheeded ”™ 
enough, unless I threatened with my eyes upward gazing at 
the pictures, to forget what was below, and thus to stumble 
over it. A cicerone of the place often surprises you at first 
by the prominent places he chooses to give you, during the “ 
ceremonies of the church, but after a while you learn that you 
are not sueh an attracting person as you fancy yourself tobe," 
and that you may walk where you please, provided you will ' 
run in nobody’s way. The chapel of St. Anthony itself ims; 
terested me much, for Anthony is no common. Saint, but a 
god in the calendar, they tell me. The French pondered 
this rich chapel well, when they had ion of A 
as they did not steal the tomb of the Sint, which is its great-» * 
est treasure, the faithful will not much complain. ..Of the,» 





silver service, the lamps 4nd candlesticks, they could: make 4? 
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money, aid these they took, but the marble of the tomb was 
* worth nothing to them, though it did, as it is said, distil sweet 
' from the carcase of the Saint. You see then, as I 
im written you, St. Anthony.is no common Saint, and if 
if you don't believe-me now, watch on the 13th of June 
every year, avid sec if on this-the Saint’s day, a fly, or an in- 
‘sect ever bites or torments, or even touches a horse, cow, dog, 
or any other animal, for if his history is correctly written, 
animals are sacred on that day, made so by his protectorship. 
I wandered from this church—il- Santo, the Saint is its 
name, to see the Cathedral which was over six hundred years 
in building, not continuing to be sure, but inches by inches, 
time after time, from its commencement in 1123 to its com- 
letion in 1764! There is some hope you see then, of every 
undation, even of the Bunker Hill monument say. But 
the church lost all its beauty in the progress of its slow growth, 


it grew old in growing young, and it now looks like a bride |) 


of eighty, with a little rouge in her face, and a modest blush 
the evening of her marriage. A Virgin of Giotto, the re- 
storer of Painting to Europe is here, valuable not only from 
its age, and the instruction it gives you as to the beginning 
of the revival of the art. but valuable also as a present from 
Petrarch, who regarded it as a chef d’euvre in his day 
(1360.) 
The Poet left to this Cathedral of which he was a canon, a 
part of his library. 

But churches did not interest me much as I had just come 
from Venice where they are richer and more splendid than 
they are here. St. Giustinia, however, is worth going to see, 
for the architecture is after the design of Palladio, and in it 


there is a pavement of richly kp pore marbles, and a beau- || 


tiful series of carvings in wood of subjects from the New 
Testament, being the work of a monk, who was occupied 
about 1t for twenty-five years! After this T visited some of 
the Palaces, into alinost al! of which in Italy, you can enter 
by giving some ten, twenty or thirty cents to the domestie 
who opens the door. The Palazzo della Giustizia—the 
Palace of Justice, has a Salone or great hall, 300 Freach feet 
in length, which was the Exchange of the Paduan merchants of 
the middle ages,—the Bazaar for the people who came there 
from all quarters to make their purchases. Leng as it is, 
and 100 feet wide, the massy walls alone unpropped, have 
sustained it for six centuries, and are still illustrated by the 
frescoes of Giotto, representing the signs of the Zodiac, the 
constellations, the planets, the months, the seasons and the 
twelve apostles. . The monument of Titus Livy is here,— 
which I have spoken of before. ‘The most curious lion in 
all the palaces, however, is in a private one,—and this is a 
view in sculpture of the Angel Gabriel hurling the Devils from 
Heaven. Sixty-six figures are cut in one block of Currara 
marble about six feet high ;—and the artist has perfectly pre- 
served the unity of the whole by not having in a single in 
stance literally severed or divided the marble between any 
two figures! The University of Padua, is however, that 
which is most celebrated inthe city. It is one of the most 
ancient in Italy, and was in existence as long ago as 1223. 
To it young men even resorted from all parts of the world, 
but its fame is eclipsed now by other Universities more bril- 
liant. ‘The appendages of this University gives an American 
an idea of what is thought worthy of bearing such a name this 
side of the water. ‘The anatomical theatre abounds in skele 
tons, and other things artificial and natural, which can serve 
for demoasttations. ‘There is a hall for experimental phyicss, 
where are collected machines of very'many kinds. There is 
a cabinet of Natural History also, with a fine collection of 
fossils, fishes, and the like. There is there a Botanic garden 
also full of all sorts of foreign trees and shrubs, euriched with 
fountains, which water and einbellish it, and decorated by a 
balustrade which ruus around, and whieh supports at inter- 
vals the busts of distinguished men who have made a partic- 
ular study of plants and their properties, so that ic is one of 
the most agreeable promenades of Italy. 

here is at Padua a magnificent Caffe, which is about as 
fine a building as the white house in Washington. This is 
the largest cafe in Europe, it is said. I spent a portion of 
an evening there among a class of persons whom I should 
judge to be of the best society in the city. Ladies are as 
prominent as the men,chatting in their different coteries, at the 
different marble tables. sipping their coffee, or their ices, or 
eating bits of cake. The fashion of the city seemed to make 
this their grand evening resort. At eleven o'clock at night, 
they had not much dispersed, but seemed happily seated for 
an hour more. 

The very best hotel of Padua is the Stella d’Oro, the star 
of gold. A canal boat goes from thence to Venice every 
morning. ‘The expenses of living area little cheaper than in 
Venice. Veitturinos here will take you when you please to 
g9 On your way into Italy. 

NO. BXIll. 


A LITTLE OF EVERY THING. se aol 
© BANKS OF THE ow, 

Horror of horrors! Misery, thrice-doubled caloway! What 
exquisite pleasure there is in travelling! Here I am quar- 
Gntined in one of the most miserable places on the eurth. 
L caunot get enough to eat, aad what L do get is so dirty 
that I can’t eat it. I cannot sleep o’ nights, aud the beds 
and sheets are so filthy, that if I could Re fos would not 
let me. Iam bitten all over from head to foot. All night 
Vem engaged in fighting these invisible imps of Satan, 
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The portrait of Petrarch is to be seen here also.—- || 


|| ?xry here of the Austrian and 
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| and all day, 1 am inspecting the wounds they make. The 
mosquitoes of the Mississippi, the sand-flies of Alabama, 
are well-bred gentlemen in comparison with these rascals 
here, who people the nooks and corners of every part of 

our dress. h Italy, sweet, beautiful Italy, the land of 

‘oets and Painters and Sculptors! oh how I abhor the 
very.sound. of your name! My enthusiasm is all thrown 
overboard. I had rather be in the hat of a Creek Indian. 
| Ovid and Lucan, ye lying Poets, why have ye sung thus 
falsely of this dirty, muddy Po! A classic stream this! 
this vile river too dirty even for the fish! Even Virgil has 
sung of the Poe, and Claudian, and Pliny have written 
upon it, so that its name is in the mouth of every classic 
scholar from John O’Groat’s house in Scotland to the tip 
eud of Cape Horn in America, while they know nothing 
of those prettier but harder-named rivers, the Androscog- 
Ae and the Mattawamkeag of Maine, or the Coosa and 

allapoosa of Alabama. Poetry is—poetry all the world 
over. Poets wear spectacles richly colored, and see things 
in other lights than others of us do, else, why have they 
made this maddy-yellow Po, the golden Po? 

I see over this dirty Po some Christian habitations.— 
|There are there, am told, good hotels. The people 
|seem as if they were civilized. The town is tempting and 
| pretty. But alas, | cannot even enter into this land of 

promise. If J were to attempt it, they would shoot me 
with as little ceremony as they would shoot a dog.— 
| The land of promise is in my eyes, bat I am but a Tanta- 
‘las, grasping for what I cannot get. The Po is the boun- 
‘apal deminions, and into 
|the last I am again forbidden to enter till I have passed a 
four days’ quarantine in this horrible place. I cannot write 
more than a line at a time without stepping, for a reason 
that I cannot tell. ‘The fleas, the fleas, the horrible fleas ! 
I rush in desperation among the boatmen on the banks of 
the Po, to speak a little Italian with them. Buta cloud 
of fleas are ever surrounding them: I walk over the 
sands to seek a shade on the banks of the river, but ever 
where follow the isvisible fleas. ‘The days have no end. 
The nights are eternity, I go to bed at seven and wake 
up at two. ‘Time is a burthen, a misery; and what a 
false notion it is, that the loss of an hour is the loss of so 
| much of our existenc~, when thathour is to be in an exist- 
ence tormented as ours. Oh the fleas! I am devoured by 
|the fleas! Happy American is he who has no curiosity to 
see the glories of Italy ; for whether the mosquitoes suck 
‘his blood upon the coasts of the lower Mississippi, or he 
| congette upon the banks of the St. John, he is happier 
than he would be here in the month of September, quar- 
jantined in a village not even worth aname—Santa Maria 
Magdalena, though, they call it,—and doubtful, very doubt- 
ful, whether it is possible for him to enter further into 
Italy, as the cholera is raging in parts'of Tuscany, aud the 
Pope and his Cardinals are quarantining in the most rigid 
manner on every side. ‘That such au American at home, 
may be happier wherever he is, I have given him a sen- 
tence or two upon the pleasures of travelling. Never, 
never travel for pleasure. ‘There is no happiness like that 
one enjoys in his own chimney corner, whether it be on 
the ottoman of the Inxuriant Parlor, or the dye-pot of a 
New-England Kitchen. 

I left Padua at noon ina Vetterino with my travellin 
companion for Terrara, a good day’s journey. 1! thin 
we gave him twenty zwanzingers, (about $3 50) to take 
us there in one half of his Vetterino, a dinner and break- 
fast and lodging included, which you can see makes tray- 
elling cheap enough here, inasmuch as the dinner, break- 
fast and lodging would of themselves cost us that. The 
Vetterinos tind all if yon choose, and as the provisions do 
not cost them one fourth the sum it costs a stranger, it is 
always better to bargain thus. One half of the Vetterino, 
our driver inserted in his written agreement, but we had 
a most intereresting quarrel, with gestures and vocal thun- 
der enough toshake an American house down, upon what 
constituted the half of the Vetterino. My friend and my- 
self divided it so as to take the two back seats to ourselves, 
where we are comfortably seated, when he thrust another 
traveller, an Italian upon us, and began to demonstrate 
that one half of a Vetterino was a Vetterino divided length- 
wise, so as to give us one fore and one back seat. I must 
confess his logic was irresistible. He had the right of the 
argument, theugh, of course, we argued with all the power 
of a newly acquired Italian tongue, that a lateral division 
was as just as as the longitudinal division that he wished 
to make. He, however, had inserted in the written agree- 
ment this one half in order to deceive us, and as we had 
the mouey as yet in our own hands, and him therefore in 
our power, we came te the resolution to do as we pleased. 
A storm of wrath then burst from him, and oar only reply 
was one of our loudest laughs. ‘There was not an Italian 
oath, that he did not sound, from the humblest of the Saints 
up to the very Sangue di Gesu Christa (the blood of Jesus 
Christ) the horrible apex of an Ttalian eath. But as the 
climax did not move us, he changed his tone in an instant 
into the most musical invocations to our hearts, which hav- 
ing somewhat mofe of an effect, we told the Ltalian trav- 
eller to enter, and we would do what was right, when, af- 
ter making him go through the form ef seating on the 
forward seat, we cheerfully exchan Such lessons as 
these are necessary for such men. ere is no peace with 
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them unless you insist upon having al} things as you 
choose whether yeu are rightor wrong—and, above 

indifferent to their threats, for they are the greatest cow- 
ards in the universe. We fared a hundred per cent. bet- 
ter during the day, in consequence of our morni fight. 

Oar road to Ferrara was along the rich plain of whi 
I have spoken in a former letter. On our right was the 
Euganéan hills, beautiful retreats, beautifully cultivated 
from the heart of the neighboring plaip. The whole of 
this broad plain, and the wide extent of the hills, we saw 
from the summit of Monselice, the Mons Silices of the 
Latins. I did not remember, till evening, when I found 
ina Hotel at Rovige an Englishman reading the pilgrim- 
age of Byron’s Childe Harald. that the tomb of Petrarch, 
Laura's lover, was in the bosom of these hills, not very 
far from the road which I had been travelling. Arqua was 
the country seat of Petrarch, and Padua, perhaps, may be 
called his home. He died. at Arqua, and the chair in 
which he died, our new acquaintance told us, is among 
the relics of the day. Byron, whose Childe Harold—in 
poetry though it is—is, after all, one of the best beoks ef 
travel for the present day, says of this,—~ 

“ They keep his dust in Arqua where he died, 
The mountain village where his latter days 
Went down the vale of years: and ‘tis their pride, 
An honest pride,—and let it be their praise 
To offer to the passing stranger's gaze 
His mansion and bis sepulchre: both plain 
And venerably simple, such as raise 
A fecling more accordant with his strain 
Than if a pyramid had formed his monumental fane.” 

Among the many things which the traveller will mark 
upon this road, (near Monselice say,) perhaps the beauty 
of the women will most strike his attention, particularly if 
he sees them wlhien neatly dressed in the costume of the 
country, a simple white veil thrown over their heads, and 
falling upon their necks. Even the common peasantry 
were among the most beautiful women my eyes ever be- 
held in any land. Finer, no, even that is difficult—finer 
figures I was going w say, might be seen in some saloons 
where Art has been touching Beauty to poetize her 
charms, but such expressions of the couutenance, such 
beauty thus most adorned when unadornedat all, is almost 
impossible to find in any other clime. No wonder, then, 
that Raphael has painted such divine Madounnas, if to the 
simple nature of such models as these before his eyes, he 
could add the beautiful fancies of his own lofty genius.— 
No wonder, too, that Titian and others painted so beauti- 
fully, when thus inspired by some of the finest works of 
nature, or that such statues are found in Italy, where ideal 
beauty could find an embodiment of its high conceptions, 
even of the Venuses of the gods, among the simp pea- 
santry of the Euganeau hills, 

“ With eyes so pure, that from their ray 
Dark Vice would turn abashed away : 


+ 7 7 . * * . * 
Ye. filled with all Youth’s sweet desires, 
Mingling the meek and ve-tal fires 

Of other worlds, with ali the bliss, 

The fond, weak ienderness of this.” 

We passed the night at Revigo, having passed the Adige 
river in a pont volant, or flying bridge, somewhnt like 
those I described on the Rhine, and which I then said, it 
seemed to me, would answer an excellent purpose in many 
parts of our country, where the current ef the river is 
strong, and a bridge cannot be built. From Rovigo, we 
sat off in our Vetterino long before day, and soon after 'ta- 
king breakfast at one of the numerous cafés upon the 
road, we found ourselves upon the Po, the far-famed r 
Po, the boundary of the Austrian dominions in I 
of the Papal States of the North.’ Our passports were ex- 
amined by the Austrian Police, and we were permitted to 
pass over the r:ver. When we arrived there, we were 
met by the gens d’armes of the Pope, and escorted to the 
Custom-House on the banks of the river, with as much 
formality as so many priseners would be led to the gal- 
lows. Our baggage was given a most scrutinizing examina- 
tion. The few letters of introduction I had taken with 
me were felt over and over again. for being written in 
French, the Dogaua of the Italian Custom-House was but 
a precious little wiser for their contents, not one of them 
speaking or even reading French. The English books 
again excited suspicion. What treason might be lurkiu 
in such mischievons letters, they could net for the life o 
them tell. During the over-scrutinizing prying that these - 
Dogana-then were making into the more ponderous lug- 
gage of my companion, upsetting every thing as they did, 
and tarning and twisting what he had in every manner, he 
became excited and angry with the impertinence, and, 
with his hands in his pockets, and his hat on his head, 
commenced a whistling of Yankee-Doodle, so as to pay 
impudence with impadence as much as was in his power. 
As for my own self, I stood with my hat under my arm, 
before this august personage, who seemed, in fact, over- 
whelmed by the dignities of his high office, that is, the duty 
of thrusting his fingers into dirty linen :—and when it was 
necessary to bow, I bowed with allthe grace I could sum- 
won, and even an Italian actress coald not have said ‘ yes, 
sit,’ ‘ si signore,’ to his peimerous questions, with a more 
amiable, or affable tone, though I could with a good heart 
have pitched him into his muddy Po. But the more he 
upset the things in my coumpauion’s wardrobe, the louder 
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he whistled ‘ Yankee-Doodle, and’ the louder he whistled 
the more he upset the things. Evidently Yankee-Doodle 
was wi day, for after every thing was topsy-tur- 
vy, Yankee-Doodle had nothing to lose and every thing 
togain. The man of the Dogana commenced a terrible 
sputtering in Italian. My companion, who is a good 
French scholar, requested him to speak in French. “I 
don’t speak French, 1 speak ftalian only—Io (with an em- 
phasis) io non patio il Francese. fo pario il Italiano sola- 
mente” —sputtering louder than ever, and shaking his head 
in a whirlwind of wrath. At last, with an ear but badly 
ined to the everemanaieg pronunciation of the Italian 
in different parts of Italy, L discerned that he was lecturing 
my companion about his hat and his music, thus impu- 
dently displayed before the vicegerent of God’s vicegerent 
on earth, or, in other words, the man who fingers the dirty 
linen for the Papal Custom-House. A truce was conclu- 
ded by my intervention. My companion consented to 
take off his hat, after remarking that the man of the Dog- 
ana had not started his The music was lowered, and 
finally stopped when the baggage was done with. I said 
to my comp , “we have got to suffer for this.” An 
Italian always punishes, if he can, with impunity. In but 
a few minutes I saw that my foreboding was right. The 
offended dignitary had had influence enough to procure an 
order to march us back over the Po, there to rest for four 
days in the vile village of which I have spoken, under the 
retence that we had not fulfilled the quarantine in the 
Biates of Lombardy! He scrawled our passports all over 
with the orders preseribed, and thus prevented us from 
trying at seine other pass. My companion sat down on 
his trunk, and whistling Yankee-Doodle again, swore he 
would not go. . He proposed to take the village, and the 
man of the Do as ‘a prisoner, and march with him 
on to Rome, to know if he had been doing right. ‘ The 
gens d’armes, however, and a soldier or two, gathered 
around us, and rapidly quickened our movements. They 
showed us the way civilly over their muddy Po. I felt 
the strong arm of power, and saw there was no resisting 
or dodging it, and that, therefore, submission with a good 
race was the better part of valor. We hired then an 
talian go-cart, with a horse that had the breath of life in 
him but none to s with no flesh on his bones, and 
hair on his hide, and with him trainiug the go-cart, we 
came to this Santa Maria Magdalena, and halted at this 
inn, or Albergo, the populousness of which in fleas 1 have 
already described. Moral.—Never whistle or keep your 
hat on in a Police Office on the Continent. 
Gur difficulties did not end here. A foreigner is not 
rmitted in Austro-Italia, without the permission of the 
olice:——and in order to obtain this permission, we were 
sent further up the Po, spme five or six miles to the Po- 
lice Office of Occhio Bello—I think it is,—the head man of 
which reprinted on our passports again the Austrian seal, 
with leave to reside four days within the precincts of his 
beundary. ‘Thus fortified—and pleased even with the 
courtesy of this latter officer of the Police, who had taken 
pity on the condition of two foreigners: thus immured in 
the prison of a quarantine, we returned to eur compan- 
ions the fleas, to live on maccaroui and soup, bread, grapes 
and wine, and to count the minutes of every hour of the 
long four days: I went to work studying my Italian ‘ith 
the more vigor in the vineyards, and under the shade of 
the trees on the Po. I write when their majesties the 
fleas have the condescension to permit, which is only at 
intervals when their appetites are glutted. 
ling the want of words bitterly, as I have for the 
months past, but above all now at the present mo- 
to express ideas, and of a kuowledge of them when 
expressed by others too, | must take this opportunity to 
make some remarks which may be useful to others. [I 
can read, and have been able for some time to read Italian 
very well; bat when I entered Italy this profited me little 
or nothing. The pronunciation was far other than that 
to which my ear had been accustomed. ‘The same I may 
say of the French, and yet all the French I had ever learn- 
ed, was not worth a groat, when I was forced to make a 
raetical use of it. I find, even now, the Freneh of an 
inglishman, a German, or an Italian, is almost as easy to 
be understood as my own language, because, generally 
8 ing, they have not the quick clipping accent of the 
rench themselves; but to this day, a Frenchman, when 
speaking his native tongue — a langnage that. only 
with painI can apprehend. ‘The inference [ draw from 
this is, that a Janguage taught by any other than a native 
of the country where it is spoken, is not, to be sure, a 
waste of time, but time misappropriated, when a native 
instructor can be procured. ‘I'he Colleges of the United 
States ought then to make every effort to procure teach- 
ers from the very country the language of which they wish 
to teach. To pay others for such a pur , is a misuse 
of funds. Unless their Professors fbibe the language 
they teach from their infancy, even with their mothers’ 
milk, they cannot exchange the accent of their native 
tongue, unless miraculously blessed with happy organs, 
for the accent of any other, [tis so easy then, with a lit- 
tle effort, to procure foreigm® instructors, that they ought 
always to be procured by all the seminaries of learning. 
om § oung German would come to the United States 
for rs a year, or even less. I have heard them say 
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so, often. An Italian would hardly think, of pushing a 
demand as high as that. Frenchmen, hundreds of them 
in Paris, would come over for a little remuneration, with 
a sufficiency of leisure time for other pursuits. Perhaps 
for such low salaries a man could not be keptlong, though 
a German would consider himself amply compensated in 
having his expenses paid, and a kuowledge of the English 

added to his treasures. ‘The eyes of all the young 
men of the world, except the sons of noble families, who 
have a father’s title and a father’s gold as their bequest, are 
fixed upon America. They look upon it asa land of 
promise, rich in stores for them, and their great hesitation 
in making a movement there, is ignorance of the lan- 
guage, and want of friends and encouragement, which 
will teach them how to begin to live. These are the men 
to teach us and our children the, languages they speak 
themselves. 

This bitter want of words, and of comprehension above 
all, which I have so keenly felt ever since I have been on 
the Continent, has forcibly warped my former opiniens 
from what they were, as to classic studies. A child as | 
was in Germany, deaf as the dead—with my ears but half 
opened when French is spoken, and but half opened here, 
I feel no keen-necessity for Greek and Latin, but every day 
makes me mourn that! cannot fluently speak German, 
French and I[talian—languages not of the dead, but of the 
moving, the breathing, the taiking spirits of the present 
day. Yet I will not undervalue the classic learning. 1 
should liave but a stupid pleasure in travelling in a lund 
so Classic as this, if a Latin classic had never been in my 
hand. Every picture gallery I enter, almost every statue 
I see, every noble specimen of architecture, makes the 
classics necessary. Even the Italian language itself is but 
a trifle to acquire when one is ready with his classic Latin. 
The Latin too will find you sume conversable companions 
in every nook and corner of the earth. This very day, I 
have found a Roman priest speaking it fluently, whokuew 
nothing else but his native téngue. And then it is the ba- 
sis, not only of our own, but of most of the civilized lan 
guages of the world—and without it one cannet under- 
stand much either of the sciences or of the literature of 
mankind. The good of it, however, is an invisible good, 
compared with the immediate and pressing necessity we 
often feel of understanding and speaking a foreign lan- 
guage. French is necessary as the current coin of the 
polite and the business world, to say nothing of its litera- 
ture. Without a knowledge of it, it is ditiicult, painful 
even, to travel in Europe. The deaf and the dumb can 
hear as well, and speak as well on the Continent as the 
man who knows only the English language. Added to 
the necessity then, there is an absolute dishonor in not 
speaking it. Ignorance of itis a mark of a vulgar edu- 
cation here. ‘To know French is no honor,as to spell 
correctly is no credit; but not to know, is the reverse, as 
isbad orthography or bad Eniglish. ‘The German, too, has 
now become almost indispensably necessary, from the 
millions of men whose native tongue it is, and from the 
rich literature which it now has. Italian, it is pleasant to 
know, and the acquisition of it is easy, not to be compared 
in difficulty with the French—pleasan I say, for it is the 
language of the civilization of the middle age, the tongue 
of Dante, Petrareh, Arioste, Tasso, Alfieri of the Pocts, 
and of Machiavel and the like among the writers of its 
prose—and what is as much, it is the chosen tongue of the 
music and the arts of the present day. But besides all 
these, even before the last, if not the two last, our situa- 
tion on the globe renders another tongue necessary to us, 
which is but partially necessary to the-young men of Eng- 
land and Germany. Cuba is an island intimately con- 
nected with our trade, and Spanish is the language of its 


inhabitants. Mexico is Spanish, and Mexico is on our | 


borders. Indeed, immense portions of the American 
world, with the exception of the spot that we and the In- 
dians inhabit, speak the Spanish tongue. Our young men 
who look for political rewards in embassies in such lands, 
should know the Spanisk tongue. Every day those States 
are gtowing more important to our trade ;, and every day 
a necessity for knowing their language is enforeed. For- 
tunate then itis, thatthe stumbling blocks for the acquisi- 
tion and pronunciation of that language are but few in 
comparison with those that are presented to learning and 
pronouncing French or German, or many other tongues. 
[ often stagger with affright in witnessing as I do every 
day in Europe, the almost imperious necessity ef acquisi- 
tions which it seems beyond the bounds of human !ife to 
attain. Happy Cicero, who deemed a knowledge of the 
Greek enough in the siudy of languages! Happy Romans, 
who knew only one people that could instruct them in lan- 
guage, in science, and in arts! The English language has 
been made the language of millions by the colonial enter- 
rise of Muzland in the three great quarters of the world. 
‘o say nothing of that overshadowing empire, the seeds 
of which she planted in our land, she is rearing yet others 
in the Indies, and in New-Holland too, that in their day 
may be as mighty as ours. But how powerless is that 
mau—low limited his range of acquisition—how feeble 
here where I am, or elsewhere upon the continent of Eu- 
rope—who knows only even this wide-spread English !— 
He is but a child, an imfant, ashamed ef himself—a zrown- 
up boy at school, learning to read in the classes of suck- 


ling babes! The very children give me lessons here. — 
I study with them upon pee. ‘The poorest waterman 
rin 


on yonder Po can be my tea: a thousand things, B. 
————_—_——— 
For the New-Yorker, 
BIRTH-DAY TRIBUTE. 

BrotHer, may this thy Birth-Day night 

Most pleasant be to thee; 
May gone-by scenes of change and grief 

Now unremembered be. 
Wich calm delight and pensive joy 

I hail thy natal day ; 
We ’ve shared eath other’s mingled cup 

Along Life’s tearful way. 


Oh! here are hearts, warm, kind, and true 
To greet thy presence here ; 

And here is deep, unchanging love 
Thy care-worn heart to cheer. 

A Mother’s fond, untiring care, 
And cheering, gentle smile, 

Stl! round thee shed their hallowed light, 
Thy sorrows to beguile. 


Up to the Author of our days 
Let grateful praise arise, 
For hopes of everlasting Life 
And bliss beyond the skies. 
O happy may we meet at last 
On yon bright peaceful shore, 
Where blighted hopes and sever’d ties 
May cloud our sky no more. A. E. M. 
Benerits oy Matrimony.—TI went to one neighbor and 
solicited a donation for public objects: he replied, “I ap- 
prove of your object, and would assist you—but you know 
[ have a family, and ‘ Charity begins at home.’’ 


I called upon a second: he replied that such as were 
able ought to be liberal, and that he had every disposition 
to aid me; “but,” he added, “there are stronger claims 
than yeurs, which I am bound to regard—those of my 
children.” 

A public charity demanded that a messenger should be 
sent from the city toa remote country. A person was se- 
lected whose talents were well adapted to the mission.— 
He replied that nothing would give him more pleasure, 
but it was absolutely impossible on account of bis family. 
He was excused. 

Two merchants, partners in business, failed. At a meet- 
ing of the creditors, it was resolved that one should be 
forthwith released ; but the other, because he was a bache- 
lor, might yet, as was his duty, go to work and pay a small 
dividend. 

An insurance office was about to appoint a secretary.— 
There were, as usual, twenty applicants. ~ In the discus- 
sion of the board of directors, the talents of many were-st 
forth ;;when a member rose and ‘said that the candidate 
whom he should propose was a man of moderate capacity, 
but that he was a poor man with a family.—He succeed- 
ed, and holds the office still. 


A mercantile friend wished me to procure a persen te 
fill a responsible station. A gentleman came who seemed 
well fitted for the office. 1 asked him how much salary he 
expected. He replied, smilingly, ‘I am a married man” 
—which I understand to be fifteen hundred dollars per an- 
num.—He has the place. No bachelor would have had 
over a thousand. 

‘T'wo criminals were tried for forgery at the Old Bailey, 
and condemned to death. The King pardoned the one 
who was married, on account of his wife and children. — 
The other paid the forfeit of his life—because he was 8 
bachelor. 

—In short, would you avoid trouble of many kinds, ex- 
cite sympathy, procure office, or escape punishment, you 
have only to get married. 





A Goov Joxr.—Some gentleman in the neighborhood 
of Latta’s or Biack Creek (we forget which,) were lately 
coon hunting, when, lo and behold! their dogs, instead of 
finding a coon, pointed their masters to an immense 
of newspapers and letters in a hole under the bridge’ 
On making inquiry about the matter, it was di 
that the boy who carried the mail between Vincennes and 
Spencer, in order to relieve his horse, was in the habitof 


j| cutting a hole in the bottom of the mail vag, and deposit- 


ing, beneath the aforesaid bridge, so much of its contents 
as he deemed necessary to lighten the burden of his horse! 
These fortunate sportsmen, discovering among the Jetters, 
one addressed to a neighbor, delivered it to, him, Fea 
free, there being no deputy to receive the amoant 

| Post Office Department. " As, notwithstanding this devel- 
opement, the same individual continues to carry the 
between these points, we presume this subterra 

will be continued. If so, we hope Mr. Kendall will ap- 
point some troglodyte deputy to attend té its business, 








and to secure the revenues accruing therefrom. 
_- Wabash Cousier 
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seinen From the London New Monthly Magazine for March. 
THE DREAM.OF THE POETESS. 
: BY MRS. ABDY. 
Sux smiles in her slamber—what visions arise 
Beneath the closed lids of those beautiful eyes! 
Does she feel inspiration vast, mighty, and ? 
Does the light of her mind sparkle forth in her sleep ? 


Does she tread the gay hall? does she hear the soft strain 
of and earnest Devotion again ? 

Does a gather fresh laurels to bind on her brow ? 

No; quelled is the pride of the Poctess now! 


She dreams of the home where in Childhood she strayed : 
Once more she reclines in the sycamore shade ; 

Before her, the river glides gaily along: 

And she hears the sweet.tones of the Nightingale’s song. 


The bright, varied flowers of her garden she tends, 

She roams through the woodlan/s with dear valued friends ; 
She sits with her kindred at Evening’s calm heur, 

And touches the lute in her jessamine bower. 


She wakes—she goes forth to the multitude’s gaze, 
They greet her with murmurs of pleasure and praise! 
She is courted by dames in the trappings of pride, 
And nobles contend for a place at her side. 


But her dark eye is dimmed by a gorrowing tear, 

The voice of the stranger sounds harsh in her ear ; 

She thinks on her home, on the pleasures long fled, 

On the friends and the parents, changed, absent or dead. 


Oh! thus turns the heart with unwavering truth 

To the scenes and the thoughts of its earliest youth; 
And we feel when Life’s gaudiest gifts are possess'd, 
Our simplest enjoyments have still been our best. 


°T is trae, when the banner of Fame is unfurled, 

Man finds his reward in the smiles of the world; 

But Woman, though raised by that world to a throne, 
Will languish, if destined to fill it alone. 


Though her path be illumined by [ntellect’s ray, 
She sighs for companions to gladden her way ; 

~ And this feeling her proudest renown must attend— 
In an equal alone we can hope for a friend. 


The region of Fancy faint bliss can impart 

To her who has lived in the world of the heart; 

And the thoughts of the Poetess ever are cast 

To the friends of her Youth, to the home of the Past. 

——— 
From the New Monthly Magazine for March. 
MILDRED PEMBERTON. 
BY LE.L 
I never saw a girl for whom the epithet lovely seemed so 
completely suited as Mildred Pemberton : she was made up 
of "all bright colors. Her lip was of the most vivid scarlet, 
her cheek of the warmest rose, her eyes of that violet blue 
so rarely seen except in a child, and her skin of a dazzling 
white, so transparent, that the azare veins in her temples 
seemed almost as blue as her eyes. Her hair curted natu- 
rally, and no poetical smile ever went beyond the truth of 
their brightness. Gold, sunshine, &c., were the only com- 
parisons for those glossy ringlets. When she was two-and 
twenty she scarcely looked sixteen, and her manners were as 
childish as her face and figure. She was guileless, enthusi- 
siastic, and sensitive ; too ignorant in evety way both of 
books and things perhaps to be called clever, but-she had in 
herself all the materials for becoming so: with that quick 
perception which the imagination always gives, and the 
energy which is the groundwork of all excellence. 
Sir Henry Pemberton, her father, was a severe man, and 
it was said that a young and. beautiful wife had withered in 
the ungenial atmosphere of his cold stern tempef. Only 
that Englishmen have a travelling mania, and the more com- 
fortable they are at home, the less they can abide to stay 
there, no one could have accounted for Sir Henry’s coming 
to Rome. He cared nothing for’ the fine arts. I doubt 
whether the finest music would have wrung from him more 
than Dr. Johnson’s ejaculation, when the difficulty of some 
celebrated overture was dwelt upon, * Difficult !—I wish it 
were impossible.” I never heard him make but one remark 
on painting, namely, ‘‘ wonder that people should go to so 
mach trouble and expense to have that on canvass, which 
they ‘ste better in the streets any day.” For antiquities he 
had no taste, and society he positively disliked, His daughter, 
however, had his share of enjoyment and her own too—she 
was delighted with every thing. The poetry of her nature 
was called forth by the poetical atmosphere of Rome She 
had that peculiar organization, on whieh music has influence 
like “the enchanter’s wand ;” while Corinne and Chateau- 
briand had already excited all her sympathies for ‘the world 
of ashes at her feet.” But, after seeing her at the Spanish 
ambassador's ball dancing with the yourig Count Arrezi, I 
was persuaded that the fair English girl was investing all 
things around her with that poetry which the heart flings over 
the common places of life once “ and once only.” 
_A night or two afterwards (for we both lived in the Piazze 
di Spagna) I heard the chords of a guitar accompanying a 
. Song from ‘ Mctastasio ;” I also heard a window unclose, 

and then came a few extempore stanzas in honor of a certain 
wreath of flowers which I took for were thrown into 
the street. Now a guitar, a cloak, moonlight, and a hand- 








= 
some cavalier, what nature—at least what feminine nature— 
could resist them? Accustomed to the seclusion of a 
country seat, or the small coterie of a country town, where 
her taste; feeling, and fancy alike were dormant, the effect 
of Rome on Mi Pemberton was like a sudden introduc- 
tion into fairy land. Her eyes and seuses were alike fas- 
cinated—she lived in a dream of realized poetry. Love and 
youth are ever companions, and Mildred was no exception to 
the general rule. But hers was ene of those natures which 
Jove affocts the most intensely ; it was, indeed, 

“The worship the heart lifts on high, 
And the heavens reject not.” 

For such love is the emanation of all that is most elevated 
and most unselfish in our nature. On this subject any 
general rule .is impossible ; love, like the chamelion, is col- 
ored by the air in which it lives—and the finer the air the 
richer the color. ‘Some young ladies have a happy facility of 
falling in and out of love ; their heart, like a raspberry tart, 
is covered with crosses. But Mildred was too sensitive and 
too ideal for these “light summer fancies.” Her affection 
was her destiny, and she loved the young Italian with the 
devotion and depth of a love that was half poetry. I never 
saw a handsomer couple—such perfect representatives of 
the north and south : she, fair as that sweetest of roses, the 
one ealled the maiden’s blush ; and he of that rich dark olive, 
which suits so well with the high Roman features. 

There are always plenty of F emaw to talk of what does 
not concern them, and a love affair would seem to be every 
body’s business ; precisely because it is one of all others 
with which they have the least to do. At last the affair 
reached Sir Henry’s ears, and he was as furious as any father 
in a romance of four volumes ; bread ‘and water, and to be 
locked up for life, were among the least of his menaces. | 
believe that he thought himself mereiful because they were 
the only ones that he actually inflicted. He was wrong, as 
all are who rouse the passive resistance of a woman’s nature. 
The indignity and violence with which she was treated only 
made her turn more fondly to the shelter of the loving heart 
she believed was so truly her own. Kindness might have 
brought her to her father's feet, ready to give up her dearest 
hopes for his sake ; but his harsh anger only made her trem- 
ble at the hopeless future. There was also another motive 
which strengthened her resolution, she had become secretly 
attached to the Catholic faith, and, like all young converts, 
was enthusiastic in her belief. Love might have something 
to do with the conversion. Sir Henry said that it had done 
all the mischief ; but Mildred at all events believed, that even 
had the Count d’Arrezi been out of the question, her voca- 
tion would have been the same, still she felt happy in the 
idea of their mutual conviction. 

Well, one moonlight night 4 closely shrouded couple were 
seen gliding across the Piazza di na. The fountain’s 
low and melancholy singing was the only sound, and the 
moon shone full on the magnificent flight of steps which led 
to the convent della Trinita de Monti. The stately domes 
shone like silver in the lovely night, and Mildred ascended 
the vast steps with the buoyant feet of Lope as she gazed upon 
them. They pointed out her place of refuge, and she was 
conducted thither by Arrezi. Gradually as she ascended, 
the singing of the fountain died away in the distance, but a 
still sweeter song arose on the air. The nuns were at ves- 
pers, and the solemn chant picreed even the huge walls by 
which they were surrounded, Mildred clung to her lover's 
arm as they paused before the gates ; she started at the deep 
sound of the bell which anneunced their arrival—it struck 
like a knell on her heart. Her appearance was expected, 
and she was at once conducted to the Abbess ; a tall, stately 
woman, but one whose sad brow and cheek worn before its 
time, told that suffering and sorrow had preceded the quiet 
of the cloister. 

It was with strange feelings that Mildred laid down on the 
little pallet appointed for her. The room was small and 
lofty, apparently partitioned off from one of a larger size, for 
the height was quite disproportionate, and the walls were 
covered with huge frescoz, containing passages from the 
Holy Scriptures ; these were abruptly terminated by a dark, 
carved wainscoting, that stretched on one side. ‘The apart- 
ment was singularly gloomy, and the subject of the fresco 
served any thing but to relieve it—it represented the murder 
of the Innocents. Not a horror was spared ; here a pale, 
wild looking woman struggled, but vainly, with the ruffian 
who could only reach her child through herself ; another was 
flying, but the infant in her arms wore the livid hues of 
death, To tte left a female, whose high and Jewish but 
handsome features were well suited to the expression of a 
Judith or a Jared—stood with her arm raised, aid her mouth 
convulsed with the blending of agony and prophecy—appa- 
rently in the act of cursing ; but the most touching figure of 
ali was a woman kneeling by the bodies of two children, 
twisted in each other's arms and pierced by the same blow. 


There was such a fixed look of intense despair in the large | 


tearless eyes, such a stupidity of horror in the set and rigid 
face—as if evcry consciousness was gone bat that of horror ; 
the eyes of Mildred were riveted upon it. The thought of 
how strong a parent's affection must be arose in her mind, 
and at that moment she r hed herself for leaving her 
father ; then the terror of his anger, mingled with tenderness 





child as things of yesterday. 
At length she slept; but the tears were yet glittering on 


her long.eye-lashes when the first rosy gleains of day-break 
awakened her: she started with that recollection which 
attends our first confused arousing—she wondered where 
she was—the events of the ing night flashed upon her 
—she trembled as she thought of the irrevocable step she had 
taken. The cross was h at the foot of her pallet, and 
she flung herself on her knees before it, and a more fervent 
and unselfish prayer never yet arose to that heaven, where 
alone is pity and pardon. Her devotions over, she approached 
the window, and the calm and lovely scene gave its own 
cheerfulness : the crimson blush of the day-break was melt- 
ing around the spires that gleamed on high, and long, soft 
shadows fell from the ilex and cypress, whose huge size 
attested the long seclusion of the conven garden. The dis- 
tant murmur of the little fountain was only broken by the 
rustle of the birds amid the leaves, and the early chirp of 
the cicada in the long grass beneath: Mildred felt 

and cheered, it is so impossible for youth to resist the influ- 
ence ef morning. . 

Sir Henry was wild with rage when he hear? of his daugh- 
ter’s flight. He challenged the Count, who refused to mect 
the father of his future wife. Next he bent all his efforts 
towards the recovery of Miss Pemberton ; a direct applica- 
tion was made to the Pope, that forcible means might be used 
for her restoration : this was refused. Miss Pemberton was 
of age, and the church would not refuse its protection to one 
about to become a member of its flock. 

On receiving this answer, Sir Henry made immediate 
preparation for leaving Rome ; but the morning of his de- 
parture he sent for the Count Arrezi. The lover obeyed the 
summons, supposing that it was some overture to a reconcil- 
iation ; on his arrival he found Sir Henry pale with suppressed 
rage, and pacing the hall, at whose entrance the travelling 
carriage was waiting. Arrezi was somewhat staggered to 
perceive these signs of actual departure; however, he 
entered, and was received by his intended father-in-law with 
a polite bow. 

“T have many apologies to make,” said the Baronet, with 
a manner studiously courteous, “ for giving you this trouble 
—but I wished to send by you a message to Miss Pemberton. 
You understand English, I believe, or my servant can inter- 
pret for me?” 

“‘T understand ver vel,” said the ‘Count ; “ shall be too 
happy to take von me - 

*¢ Well then, Sir,” continued his companion, “ you will 
inform Miss Pemberton that she is entitled to one hundred 
a year left her by her aunt, and that this will be punctually 
paid in to Torloni’s; beyond this she is not to expect a 
shilling from me. I leave Rome to-day : | will never see 
her again—never permit her name to be mentioned in my 
presence. My property will go to my nephew—and all I 
shall ever leave her will be my curse.” So saying, Sir 
Henry passed the Italian with a low bow, and entered his 


carriage. 
“ Holy saints !”’ exclaimed the Count in Italian, 


hold of the servant’s arm, “ he cannot mean what st 
“If you knew Sir Henry as well as I do,” re 

man, “you would not doubt it,” and he hurried his 

master. 


The Count steod as if the carri had been Medusa’s 
head—* A hundred a year!” mut he ; “ why, my mus- 
tachios are well worth that !” 

He returned to his house, smoked two cigars, and then 
repairing to the Convent della Trinita, requested to see the 
Abbess. ‘ Madam,” said he, as soon as the stately superior 
had taken her seat in the large arm chajr, “ there are some 
unpleasant affairs which are best settled through the inter- 
vention of a third person. Will you inform Miss Pemberton 
that I have seen Sir Henry this morning, who has left Rome, 
and that he desires me to let her know that the hundred a 
year which she inherits will be punctuslly paid in to Torloni’s ; 
bat that from himself she never must expect a shilling : he 
will Jeave her nothing but his curse. ‘To that,” continued 
the Count, with his most melo-dramatic air, “ I will not ex- 
pore her; [ sacrifice myself, and leave Rome to night. 

Vill you tell her this, and spare both the unutterable agony 
of a farewell ?”’ 

“ You will excuse my undertaking any such mission,” re- 

jied the superior, fixing on him her dark and ing eyes, 
neath whose scorn Arrezi felt himself quail for mo- 
ment ; “ you will say what you think proper to the English 
signora yourself.” So saying she rang the silver bell on the 
le beside, whose coaitatiessinetpanty obeyed by a novice, 
and Miss Pemberton's pi was in the parlour. 
‘The Abbess averted her face took up her beads, and the 





Count was left standing by the window to arrange the coming 
conversation as best he might. A light step wae soon heard, 
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» cand-Mildred Pembertowrame 
' ple conventual garb than ever she had done with all 


epee 


of dress ; the folds only fastened in at the waist, suited her 
childish figure. The pure white of the veil was scarcely to | 
be discerned from the pure. white’of the skin ;. the single 
» braid of gold on either side her forehead betrayed how nich 
the hair was that lay concealed-—and the small features gave 
something of the innocence of infancy to her face ; a bright 
. blush, crimsoned_ her face as she entered, too shy to extend 
the little hand to her.lover which trembled at her side. 
“ My angel,” said the Count, droppiag on one-knee, “I 
have seen your father this morning.” Mildred turned deadly 
le.. ‘Do not fear—I will give up every thing, even your- 
self, rather than make you wretched. He has threatened 
our union with hiscurse: Thus I prevent its falling on you, 
Mildred—I renounce all claim upon you—I will leave Rome 
to-night,” : 

Mildred stood white and speechless. A woman whose 
lover resigns her, and as if for her own sake, though without 
consultmg her, is placed in a most awkward situation. 
Whatcan she dot ‘Take himathisword! That is easy to 
say, but hard to do, when all the hopes and affections are 
garnered in his love, . The Superior saw her painful position, 
and addressed the gentleman. 

“ You have forgotten to mention, Count Arrezi, that Miss 
Pemberton will in future receive only the hundred a year 
that she inherits from her aunt.” 

The color came back to Mildred’s cheek and lips ; she 
sought to, meet her lover’s eye, but it avoided her own. 
With a woman’s quick instinct, where the feelings are con- 
cerned, she saw his motives. With a degree of dignity of 
which her slight form had searcely seemed capable, she 
turned calmly to the Abbess, and sai 

‘“* Have I your permission that the Count Arrezi will leave 
us together? It seems to me unnecessary to prolong our 
last interview.” 

‘The Count approached, and began some hurried sentences 
of good wishes, devotion, sacrifice of his own happiness, 
&c. ; but she interrupted him almost sternly— 

‘“‘ T have but one favor to ask, which is, that you will leave 
me, and at once.”’ 

Glad to have been released on euch easy terms, for he had 
expected prayers, tears, and repreaches, Arrezi instantly 
obeyed. ‘The door closed after him, and Mildred dropped 
senseless on the floor. The Abbess called for no assistance, 
she pitied the agony of the moment too much to let it be 
observed. She raised the youthful sufferer in her arms, and 
bathed her face with essence, and when Mildred recovered, 
her head rested on the shoulder of the superior, who was 
watching her with the tenderness of a mother. ‘ These are 
the trials, my child, which make us tury to heaven. ‘The 
holy Madonna keep you!"”” This was her only remark, and 
Mildred went to her cell. i 

It was fortunate for her that her health gave way beneath 
so much exeitement—the body sometimes saves the mind. 
Next day she was too ill to move, and it was weeks before 
the fever left her. Of all things time can the least be meas- 
ured by space. Years, or the effects of years, had passed 
over the head of Mildred, before she rose from that couch of 
sickness. She left there the rose of her cheek, the light of 
her eye— 

“ Her lipstill wore the sweetness of a smile, 
But not its gaicty.” 
‘Fhe buoyancy of her step, her sweet singing laugh, were 
gone for ever,—she had lived past youth and hope. Some 
oné has truly said— 
: “Tis not the lover which is lost, 
» " The love for which we grieve, 
It is the price that they have cost, 
The memories which they leave.” 
This was the case with Mildred—she despised Arrezi too 
thoroughly to regret him—she deeply felt how unworthy he 
was of her deep devoted affection. Always accustomed to 
wealth, she did not understand its value; we must want 
money to really know its worth, and money scemed to her 
thé vilest consideration that could have influence. She 
thought with astonishment on the dxplicity of the Count. 
Inconstancy she could have forgiven ; that would have come 
within the limits of her poetical experience. She had been 
capable of apy personal sacrifice to sectre his happiness, 
even with a rival; but to be left so unhesitatingly the mo- 
ment that she had no longer the prospect of wealth, showed 
too plainly what his object had been from the first—all his 
enthusiasm, all his romanee, had been mere acting. She 
shrank away from a world in which there was such deceit. 
To what could she trust whose confidence had becn so be- 
trayed? Mildred Pemberton had laid down on the pallet of 
her secluded cell a girl fall of the confidence, the generous 
imputses, the warm affections of girlhood ; she rose from it a 
grave and thoughtful woman. She had ceased to look 
sorward, she wished for nothing but quiet, she hoped, but 
only in heaven. All the poetry of her imaginative tempera- 
ment flung back violently upon herself, served only to 
strengthen the influence of her new creed. Beloved by ali, 


the earnestness of her devotion made her thought almost a 
saint by some; and the sweet, gM accents of the Eng- 
lish novice, blending in the a 


the saintly choir, gave 


a héw fervor to religious exaltation. “She entered upon the 
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duties of her new'state with zeal, and-in their performance, 


and the thousand chains of daily habit, sought forgetfulness 
of the past. ,Still it was hard to forget her native tongue, 
and her native land. from her father, his harsh- 
ness was forgotten, and she only remembered the ties that 
united thein. - 

She had been in the convent nearly a twelyemonth, and 
the time for the final vows was rapidly approaching, when 
one day to her astonishment she heard an English voice in 
the garden, and.saw the fair face of one of her own country- 
women. She soon became acquainted with Emily Pember- 
ton, and found that she was her cousin, though from a family 
disagreement they had never met. Mildred was mistaken in 
supposing that she was déad to all sense of aflection, for her 
heart warmed at once to her young relative, It was some 
time before she found courage to speak of the past, and at 
last she asked about her father. 

“ He is quite broken by his last illness ; pale, emaciated, 
he is but the shadow of what he was. It is a melancholy 
thing to see him wander through the dull roo:s of the old 
hall, as if haunted by the memory of those who had once 
been there.” 

This conversation sunk deep into Mildred’s mind, though 
at the time she could not trust her voice to answer. Again 
and again it was renewed; at last Mildred hazarded the 
question— 

“ Do you think my father would see me?” 

‘Tam sure he would,” exclaimed Emily; “it is only 
pride that prevents him seeking you. But should not that 
be your part '—you would not have a parent humble himself 
to his child ?” 

Before they parted that evening, it was settled that Mil- 
dred should accompany her cousin home the following week, 
whither she was returning under the protection of her brother. 
The fact was, that the moment Sir Henry arrived in Eng- 
land he had sent for his nephew, executed a will in his favor, 
and was then seized with a violent illness, which truly had 
left him an altered man. He remembered his harshness to 
his wife and child now they were both remeved from him. 
He missed Mildred more than he would have owned even to 
himself. Charles his nephew, saw all this: from the first 
announcement of his uncle’s iutentions he had resolved not 
tu profit by them, and the sight of his drooping spirits con- 
firmed him in a plan he had formed. 


together, and, as we have narrated, carried their proj ct into 
effect. 

The next morning Mildred requested an audience of the 
Abbess, whose kindness to her from the morning Count 
Arrezi left the parlour had never known change. She cx- 
plained to her all her thoughts and feelings ; her miscry at 
fancying her father desolate in his old eee, and her conviction 
that she ought to seek his patdon. “If he reject me, I re- 
turn to your fcet, my'mother !” 

The superior fer an instant yielded to the weakness of 
humanity ; tears stood in her eyes, and her stately head rested 
for a moment on Mildred ; but the motion was soon subdued, 
and the voice was almost as steady es usual, as she said, 
“Go, my beloved child; your duty to a sick and solitary parent 
is paramount to every other ; in fulfilling that you best fulfil 
your duty to your God. Go; but if the world again repeat 
its bitter lessons, and you shrink from a burden too heavy to 
bear, remember, while I live you have a home in the convent 
della Trinita.” 

Mildred bathed the hand pressed to hers with her tears ; 
they were the truest thanks. 

A week more saw the cousins on the road to England, 
which they traversed with all possible’ rapidity ; and with 
a throbbing heart Mildred found herself in the Park which 
she had quitted so many months ago, and yet it seemed 
like yesterday, for not a sign of change appeared. ‘The 
sun was sinking over the avenue of old oaks; the lake 
was reddening with the glow; the long shadows rested on 
the grass, while in the distance they mingled in undefined 
obscurity. ‘The deer were gathered together beneath the 
trees, and a large dog rose-bush was in the full luxuriance 
of its faint and fragile flower. 





Charles Pemberton and bis sister went forward to pre- 
pare Sir Henry, but afier a few moments Mildred’s 
anxiety became uncontrollable. Gradually she approached 
the house; she ascended the terrace, and, ouce there, 
thonght that she might safely enter. ‘There wa~ a little 
room which opened upon it—it had once been her own 
favorite chamber, for it contained a picture of her mother, 
with herself, then a little creature po years old, in her 
hand. As she approached she heard voices, but the turn 
in the wall, for it was a corner room, completely concealed 
her. She stood, not daring to breathe, amid the long 
tendrils of the honeysuckle. She could not be mistaken— 
it was her father’s voice and she heard him say, “ Charles, 
L own my weakness—I do pine to see my child.” 

The next moment Mildred was at his feet. She found 
him much changed; illness bad subdued his iron strength. 
He was lonly and dependent, and he now acknowledged 
the need of that affection which hithertu he had repelled. 
He soon could scarcely bear his daughier out of his sight, 
and she watched his every look. Sir Henry, almost con- 





fined to the house, driven about im a pony-chaise, was a 





His sister eutered into |) 
it with all the romance of youth, and off they set to Rome || 


ee 
happier man than he had ever been. One subject 
pr remained—he had openly made his tophers fo 
heir, and--he now saw the prior claim of his‘ own child. 
They were ere one summer evening im the litte 
parlor, which still continued their favorite room, when 
Sir Henry introduced the subject. “It docs not need,” 
exclaimed the cousins, in a breath. 


But Charles had yet more to say; he told Mildred that 
he loved her, and implored her father to give her hand, as of 
far more value than all the wealth that he could beqi 
Mildred allowed’ her hand to rest in his; but even the 
lover could draw no ‘encouragement from the action. 
She was calm, but very pale—and her kindness was. only 
kindness, “Charles,” said she, looking on him with the 
gentile affection of a sister, ‘“‘ 1 have loved once—however 
unworthily, I can never love again. I returned not to the 
world, but to my home—I am God and my father’s!” 

Charles gazed earnestly on the sweet eyes that sank not 
beneath his own. He saw that hope was out of the ques. 
tion, and pressing the hand which he relinquished, would 
have left the room; but detaining him, she turned te her 
futher, and said, ‘“‘ He is my brother, is he not?” 

“Tt shall be as yon wish, Mildred,” replied Sir Henry, 
|“ though I had hoped etherwise.”’ 
Charlies soon after left them for a gay season in London, 
|and where he formed an attachment to the beautiful but 
_portionless orphan of an officer who had been Killed in 
the Peninsula; it was Mildred who reconciled Sir Henry 
| to the mateh. The young couple took up their residence 
| at Pemberton House, and Mildred was to them as a 
| sister. 
| At Sir Henry’s death it was found that he had bequeath- 
_ed his whole property to his nephew, with only a sufficient 
| annuity to his daughter, and a little cottage which she had 
built in the park. This wes close to her cousins, without 
the strict retirement in which she lived being any check 
jupon them. She never married, but passed her life in acts 
| of kindness. Her place was by the sick bed, or with the 
| ailicted,—the soother of every sorrow, the friend m every 
|trouble. The children, who were fast growing up in the 
| old Hall, adored her; and when, in after days, they passed 
| her portrait in the gallery, it was with the same remark— 
|“ If ever there was an angel on earth it was my cousin 

Mildred!” ’ 








THE TRICOLOR CROSS. 
BY EBENEZER ELLIOT. 

Tov took’st thy deep blue from the eyes of the soul, 

And thy white from the foam of the far rolling sea; 
But, Cross of the Billow! famed far as they a 

Why stain thy bright red with the blood of the free? 
Co'umbia beheld thee flaunt over her slain, 

n and Vane; 





When she called up the ghosts of Pym, Ham . 
And steep’d werg thy: folds in the blood of the brave, p 
When France broke her chains to dig tyrants a grave, 


Famed Red Cross of England, famed ever to be! 

Bright cross of the Tricolor! when wilt thou wave, 
A meteor in darkness, from sea unto sea— 

The symbol of Jusiice, and hope of the slave? 
Where, where wast thou waving when Poland arose, 
Crying “ God for Sarmatia!”’ to Liberty’s foes? 

Oh' not o’er the ranks of the sworn to be free, 
Stained Cross of the Occan, stained ever to be! 


Stained ever? No, Occan! thy Tricolor Cross 
Shall yet shame the Tricolor dreadfully fair; 

Through the ranks of th’ oppressor its brightness shall toss 
Defiance and Havoc, Deteat and Despair ; : 

O’er the treason of Priests, the rebellion of Kings, 

Our halcyon shall rise, with the blue on its wings, 

And sport with the billows wherever they roll, 

Bright, bright as Heaven’s depth in the eyes of the soul, 





A Fair Hit.—An industrious son of the land of steady 
habits, was endeavoring to sella clock a few evenings ago, 
to a person who is by no means the handsomest man in 
town. As far as paint, varnish, and a looking-glass front 
go, the clock was passable, but as a whole, it was rather 
an ugly piece of furniture. The owner praised it to the 
skies; the other decried it, and jocularly remarked, that a 
look at it almost frightened him. ‘ ‘Then mister,” replied 
the vender of notions, “T guess you had better bay one 
that has no looking-glass in front.” Newhern Spectator. 

i WILL THINK OF THE®€., 

I will think of thee, when the morning brings 
Her hour of song and mirth, 

I will twine for thy brow a garland fraught 
With the flowery gems of Earth, 

I will bid thee wake from thy troubled dreams, 
t wall bind it upon tuy brow, 

And ask thee to smile with the happy band 
That has gathered around thee now. 


= 





1 will think of thee at the evening hour, 
When the sleeping werld is still, 
And the last faint lingering ray of Heaven 
Hath faded from the bill ; 
Aud blended deep with my vesper prayer 
Shall thy naine and memory be, 
And when Death’s cold hand shall have dimm’d thine 


Qh, then will I think of thee! M. E. J. 
Wellsberough, Pa. 1836, ‘Tioga Phevis, 
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The Disposition of the-Surplus Revenue.—It may well be 
_ observed with pride even though with solicitude, with ex- 
ultation if pot withont anxiety; by every American, that, 











_ whide.the statesmen of other nations are yearly exhausting 


expedient after expedient to eke out their scanty though 
often enormous reyenues—while they are constantly stu- 

dying the great productive interests of their respective na- 
tious t9.see where another turn may be given to the screw 
of taxation which is already pressing out the life-blood of 
their people—-we are here, on the contrary, engaged in 
the discussion of projects to reduce the superabundant 
preductiveness ef our National revenue and disburse the 
vast surplus which has already accumulated in the Trea- 
sury.. We say this state of things—so novel in the world’s 
later history, at least—is one which must be contemplated 
with pride even though with apprehension. The philoso- 
pher may tell us that the latent danger to our institutions 
and liberties is greater than though our statesmen were 
perplexed with deficits instead of balances, the manage- 
ment of a sinking fund rather than the disposition of a 
surplus; but we shall find it hard to realize the truth, if it 
be such—certainly to: acquiesce in the necessity of its ex- 
istence. But the crisis, singular though its nature, re- 
quires action as imperatively as though money were to be 
raised rather than disbursed. Distrustful of our own 
crude opinions on this subject, we shall endeavor to pre- 
sent those of others, whose position in the National Coun- 
cils may justly entitle them toa more respectful consider- 
ation. 

“The first suggestion of a literal distribution among the 
States of the surplus which may at any time have accumu- 
lated in the National Treasury appears to have originated 
with the present President of the United States, and to 
have heen incorporated in his Annual Message to Con- 
gress at the opening of the session of 1829-30. Mr. 
Adams, indeed, in his last Annual Message, dwelt upon 
the fact that the Public Debt was then in process of rapid 
extinction, and would speedily be aanihilated ; but we 
believe his suggestions for the prospective disposition of 
the surplus which would naturally remain, after defraying 
the current expenses of the Government, looked rather to 
the employment of such surplus in the construction of 
works of great and acknowledged public utility—the in- 
crease of the Navy, the strengthening of our National de- 
fences, and the extension of aid to certain great works of 
Internal Improvement—than to its more immediate distri- 
bution among the States. Gen. Jackson, on the other 
hand, in the Message already referred to, held the follow- 
ing language : 

“ To avoid these evils, it appears to mo that the most safe, just, and 
federai disposition which could bo made of the surplus revenue would 
be its apportionment among the several States according to the ratio 
of representaticr.” 

This recommendation, if we mistake not, was substan- 
tially repeated atthe opening of the following session, but 
was in neither case successful in eliciting any direct ac- 
tion on the. part of Cengress—both Houses having always 
displayed a remarkable degree of indifference to the ori- 
ginal ‘suggestions of the President in regard to questions 
of abstract and general policy. ‘The principle was, how- 
ever, adopted by Mr. Clay in framing his celebrated Land 
Bill of the last mentioned session, and still continues to 
form a prominent feature of that important measure. We 
believe that, aside from this, there are bills now pending 
or soon to be offered in either House, embodying the gene- 
ral principle in a form less likely to encounter cunflicting 
interests, views or prejudices—at any rate, there is little 
doubt that such will be, if none has yet been presented ; 
and we may presume that the project, in its general scope 
and bearing, will yet be made the subject of a direct and 
thorough, as it has already of a partial and incidental dis- 
cussion. 

The second radically distinct proposition for the dispo- 
sal of the surplus in the Treasury contemplates the loan- 
ing of the money to the States, or to individuals in each, 
through the agency of the Commissioners of the Sinking 
Fund... This project has hardly yet been brought under 
the'ordea} of discussion. Its paternity is ascribed to Sena 








tor Wright of this State. We shall not enter uj 
consideration at this time; and we “apprehend that the 
prevailing jealousy of the union of pecuniary and political 
power will defeat it at the outset. 

The third proposition on this head was submitted to the 
Senate by Mr. Grundy, and we believe has the sanction 
of the Post Office Committee, of which he is Chairman.— 
It proposes the appropriation of a portion of the Surplus 
Revenue ta the purchase, from such Companies as already 
exist or may hereafter be formed for the construction-of 
Railroads on the great mail reutes of the Union, ‘of the 
right of freely transporting the mails on each of them, 
under the exclusive control and regulation of the Post Of- 
fice Department. We trust that, whatever fate may await 
the other propositions based on the acknowledged abun- 
dance of the public treasure, this will receive the imme- 
diate and approving consideration of Congress. Its pol- 
icy is so manifest and so unexceptionable that we must 
hope that even the lateness of the season and the press of 
business already matured will not exciude it from among 
the subjects which are yet to be definitively acted on. 

The only remaining proposition—which should perhaps 
have ranked second in our classification—is that of Mr. 
Benton, to expend the greater portion of the surplus in 
armaments and fortifications. With every desire to see 
the country placed ia a posture of defiance to all aggres- 
sion, we yet doubt the eflicacy of the means here suggest- 
ed, Mr. Calhoun, while Secretary of War, (and an ar- 
dent advocate of the Fortification system, of which he may 
be said to have been the founder,) estimated the cost of 
the requisite fortifications of the first necessity for our At- 
lantic coast at ene hundred millions; and those who are 
accustomed to observe the propertion which usually ob- 
tains between estimates and actual expenditures will at 
once add twenty or thirty per cent. to this very considera- 
ble sum. Then-comes the second class, which was to cost 
something more (we believe) than the former; and, when 
all was complete, an enemy’s fleet would still find no difti- 
culty in landing an army of fifty thousand men on our 
shores, not quite so conveniently but just as certainly as at 
present. It would require more men to garrison these 
forts tv little purpose, than would be sufficient, if properly 
\embarked, to drive every enemy from our waters. But 
more: we not only belicve one seventy-four to be better 
than three forts for the defence of our maritime frontier, 
but we also believe a good Railroad from Portland to New- 
Orleans would afford greater security to our seaboard 
than twice its cost expended in fortifications. The true 
safeguard of our country against invasion must ever be 
the muskets of her citizen soldiery; and whatever may 
favor the concentration of these, in half the time now re- 
quisite, on a point threatened or assailed, will do much 
more fer the defence of the country than any costly and 
immovable fortification, which an enemy will. avoid at 
pleasure and only attack when its weakness or the amount 
of military stores therein deposited render it an easy or a 
tempting prey.—Such, at any rate, are our impressions— 
it may be that we shall yet tind something in the future de- 
bates of the two Houses to modify or change them alto- 
gether. 

P. S.—Since writing the above, we have received and 
found time to glance over the Report of Mr. Cass on For- 
tifications. It confirms our own views on this point. 


Repeal of the Restraining Act.—A very general feeling 
of interest and approval has been elicited by the propo 
sition which contemplates the repeal of the law of 1804 
interdicting the association of individuals for the recep- 
tion of Deposites, and the Discount of notes. The ad- 
verse vote of the Assembly on the bill introduced by Mr. 
Cutting has rather increased than repressed the general 
solicitude. A great meeting of those in favor of a remo- 
val of the restraint way held at Tammany Hall on Mon- 
day evening—Stephen Allen, Esq. in the Chair, suppert- 
ed by eighteen Vice Presidents, and seven Secretaries.— 
The meeting was ably addressed by William M. Price, 
Esq. District Attorney, a series of resolutions adopted, and 
a very large and respectable Committee appointed to 
carry out the purposes uf the weeting. 

, We may here remark that this movement is entirely 








irrespective of party lines and party objects; for, though 
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originally suggested by thoae denominated Loco Fogo, or 
Anti-Monopoly Democrats, it is supported by men of all 
Classes of society and all shades of political belief. Many 
who care very little for the practice, support the repeal on 
grounds of principle, considering that the whole business 
of Banking should be rendered just as free and worestrict- 
ed as is consistent with the security of the community 
against extravagant and injurious issues of paper money. 

Vireinia.—We continue our returns of the Virginia 
Elections, with such notes as may serve for tho better il- 
lustration of the contest and its results. Thus far, the 
parties stand very nearly balanced—of course the Whigs 
something better than last year. ‘There can be little 
doubt, however, of an Administration majority in the 
House of Delegates, as the Counties yet to be heard from 
will go largely that way. Still, the contest is a close and 
desperate one. 





Adm candidates. SHENAN . Opp. candidates. 
Bare,” ....406 Craw: - -258,No Opp. candidates. 
Rinker,* ..358 Gatew .259| 


Old Delegates réelected: no politieal contest. 


Cameron,........ “ee Betliten Beeler. sbooneueed 408 


Jacob Morgan,.....+.+++« Ey venport,”. + +++ B80 
Senate—L. Opie, ......++ 349\J.E. Smith, 37 


Last year Adwiniatretion Congress 365; Opposition 
372; Delegate vote higher. 


BOTETOURT. 
OP: B: Bilan. .  ccsnnas p | shee scceccceccopmennané 55 
George W. Wilson,",..... PI DOMMIRns c ccccckcecccdens 48 


The Whigs did hey and only polled a few votes 
at one precinct. “Old Delegates réelected. Mr, Miller 
voted against ‘ Expunging.’ 


LANCASTER AND RICHMOND. 
No Adm. candidate. \Robert W. Carter* 


WARWICK. 





Ne. Adm. candidate. |Crawford,....85 Servant, ..10 
Senate—N. Anderson,...... 6'V. Ellis,....44 John Page 23 
Elizabeth City yet to vote. 
PATRICK. 


Adams, James. M Reed,” 

Last year, Capt. Critz (Whig) was returned by one 
vote: Critz 281; Adams (Adm.) 280. Mr. Adams con- 
tested, and obtained the seat. 


YORK. 
No Adm. candidate. \Garrett, 141; M’Candlish, 69 


Senate—R. Anderson, ..... ZIV. Ellis,....95; John Page, 54 

Good wee 80) Copt i rd ae Butts,” 300 
DOU WYMy. ss veer ceeenpees apt. let 

Senate— Holleman, necened rh Pu poem 


Last year, Butts 393; Goodwyn 360. ee Urquhart is 
not a candidate for the marome 


W. B. Donaldson (declined) O (John Brady," . »cccceesded 211 
M’Connell,.. -- 210 
Marshal County has beeu taken from Ohio since > last year. 
MARSHALL. 
Alexander Newman,” mej. 1)!Archibald M’Cleaa, 
TYLER, 
David West, an Delashmutt, 
y-” 
Mr. Ripley is an _ candidate, elected on local 


grounds, but understood to be an Administration men, 
ses = 
Burke, | Ball,” - maj. 2 
The Whigs were distracted in the choice of a candidate, 
and finally settled on their old Delegate as a mwatier.of ne- 
cessity. Last year, Ball 175; two Adm. candidates 172. 


PENDLETON. 
William M’Coy,* INo Opp. candidate. 
The Whigs were beaten here thoroughly last year, and 


haye since made no efforts. 


Col. Buckner Fairfax, 
No change. Col. "Pairfas wel Delegate last year. 
CULPEPPER. 
BE. opener opersanrsen 381 Andrew Broadus,......... 375 


An extraordinary vote. Delegate same as last year, 
though by a reduced majority, Vote in '35, Hill 375; 
Broadus 357. 


No struggle, and vote reduced from last year. Then 
Hunter 224; Lewis, Adm. 110. 


GOOCHLAND. 
Joseph Watkios,*.......< 205! Woodson, ...... 606085005 4l 
Last year, Watkins 278; Opp. candidate 58. 
PRINCE EDWARD, Cincomplete.) 

James Madison,”........4 2321 Anderson, do eodeeeeu ot 216 
Last year, Madison 372: candidate 283. 
PITTSYLVANIA. 

William Walton,......... Tey Witcher,” ....... 786 


James Garland, . nee ++er+ +612! Tunstall, *. owwe age satynenel?2 











. Bast year, Whig vote 
St sve eOQUGabland). .....06 064 05 00.458 

Mr. Garland was 16 votes ahead at the close of the polls 
on the second day, when he declared the election conela- 
ded, and refused to take any further part in the contest.— 
Mr. Powell’s friends, however, succeeded in keeping the 
polls open another day. We know not which has received 
the certificate ; and of course the return will be contested, 
be it what it may. The Constitution of Virginia provides 
tbat the polls shall be kept open one, twe or three days ac- 
cording to circumstances—and we know nothing of the cir- 
‘cumstances which governed thiscase. Last year, Gariand 
had 45 majority : Congress, Adm. 310; Opp. 330. 




















MECKLENBERG 
WELLL ke 448|Boyd, Sdeddbacevcepocthas 211 
Garland,” ........ Xo dude dd 436'G bp bs of baa tee de +e 156 

Last year, Administration majority 150. 
RICHMOND CITY. 
C. H. Hyde,............ . 17\Robert 8 Se atahsed 282 
PETERSBURG. 
No Adm, candidate, John W. Brown*........ 
Last year, Brown 232; Adm. candidate 195. 
Wm. Jessie a s0}No © did 
m. eee as oo Gee . candidate. 
Dr. Mac Fariane, “| * Elected. 
Adm. ~ Opp. de. 
SET 66.008 codosiv ene ood Bierhabes,.... .crcccvctic odshac 
Albermarle,.........0.0..0+ 2\Campbe i, Radees ts cocccesund 2 
Buckingham,. hesterfield, p Oc pomtene cobs Hee 1 
ae 
voll 
ool ond 
peneeres” se sveoseosess : : 
CO EO 
Dinwindie,...- Hédides eck 1 
Frodovietysicé oi odéeicscese. 1 1 
Gis oc cc co cece ch sees 1 1 
Goochland, ..........s60+5. 1 2 
Isle of Wight,..........-+.+ J 1 
King & Queen, PS a 1 osbocani 
PEs 00 2000 00 acc c.cecnsens TL .ncencennwetwtsesd 3 
Lunenburg, .....+.0-+ee0ee+ Lancaster and Richmond,.. .1 
Louise, --})Southampton,............-+ 1 
Mon -. ]|Nansemond,.... ood 
2 Northampton, .. * 
Rorthumber and, --1|Norfolk,.. seed 
Hi Scatends ws6s0~nceseetel 
Pp. owhattan, ee ee ee ee eee eee eee 
1'Princess Anne,.............1 
1/ Pittsylvania,............... 2 
Ri Petereburg, .. 202 200ccccceee 1 
WPatrigks< i 646 seo cecccocdscece 1 
Richmond City,............ 1 
Ra eee ewes cadebeed 1 
Rockbridge,....-+.++++0+++.2 
Warwick, GC... ccccccccece 1 
York, sa NNR: 1 
i B 








Ruove Istanv.—The State Election in Rhode Island 
on Wednesday of last week resulted in the complete suc- 
cess of the combined Administration and Anti-Masonic 
parties, who carried their’ Governor, Lieut. Governor, 
Treasurer, and State Senators, by a majority little short 
of 1,000 votes, and have a majority in the House of Re- 
presentatives. The full vote for Governor has not yet 
reached us (the majorities only being given in many 
towns ;) but the vote of twenty-two towns with the major- 
ities of the nine remaining, present an aggregate of 
3,554 for Francis, 2,518 for Burges, and 124 for Collins. 
We presume the official canvass will give Francis about 
4,000, Burges 3,000, Collins 200. The dominant party 
have gained five Representatives and lost three—a net 
gain of two. The vote is very far below those of April 
and August of last year. 





Coxnecticut.—The complete returns from the recent 
Election in this State are aow officially published. The 
following are the agregates for the higher State Officers : 


G mur - > W. Edwards, Adm.........+....+: 20,360 
ideon ‘Tomlinson, Opp.......... 17,393 

oa roar ee oeesereccees 234—17 ,627 

Majority for Edwards,...... bocbbao venue eae 

Lieut. Gov.—E. antiee, pets E. bey tt scatt. 221 

’ Brown, 17,316 win, 14,077 ; seatt. 784 

Secretary—R. Hinman, 7.280." J. Edwards, 1378; 8, 488, 


For Senators, the whole number of votes in the tweuty- 
one districts, (if we have added them correctly) is, Ad- 
ministration 19,001; Opposition 17,166. 


“* The Sandusky Clarion ,” Ohio, hasraised the Harrison 





610: Congress, Adm. 610; 


> object, and insist that a new census of female aliens be 


THE NEW YORKER. © 


New-York— Town Elections.—We have but few addi- 
returns. 

Essex Co. 4 Adm. 11 Opp: supervisors. 

Onondaga Ce. Camillus, Clay, Cicero, De Witt, El- 

bridge, La Fayette, Lysander, Manlins, Otisco, Skane- 

ateles, Spafford, Tully, Van Buren, 13 Adm.. Fabius, 

Marcellus, Onondaga, Pompey, 4 Opp. Irregular 1. 

Niagara Co. 7 Adwinistration, 3 Opposition. 


Wayne Co. 10 Adm.5 Opp. (The Whig account claims 
7 to'8. 
‘Allegany Co. 18 Adm. 10 Opp. 


New-Hampsuine.—The supporters of Mr. Van Buren 
in New-Hampshire will hold a State Convention at Con- 
cord on the 9th day of June next, for the formation of an 
Electoral Ticket, and the selection of candidates for Gov- 
ernor and Members of Congress. We presume no ether 
gentleman than Mr. Hill will be thought of for Governor. 


State Legisluture.—A difficulty has arisen in regard to 
the apportionment of Representatives under the Census— 
the returns specifying the number of male Aliens, leaving 
the female aliens unelassified. The Senate propose to 
cut the knot by taking the returns of the marshals as cor- 
rect, and regarding no females as aliens; ‘The Assembly 


taken, which will require an extra session of the Legisla- 
ture to make the apportionment. 

Among the reports made to the Assembly on Wednes- 
day, was one from the Attorney General, in obedience to 
a call of the House in reference to the powers and dura- 
tion of the Farmer’s Loan and Fire Insurance Company. 
He gives it as his opinion that the Company has a perpet- 
ual charter; with powers to receive money in trust. The 
report was ordered to be printed. 

The bill to expedite the construction of the New-York 
and Erie Railroad, passed the Senate on the 22d, by a 
vote of 17 to 12. The bill had previously passed the As- 
sembly, by an equally decisive vote, and has now become 
alaw. It authorises a loan from the State to the N. York 
and Erie Railroad Company, of three millious—the stock 
is to be issued in instalments upon the completion of suc- 
cessive sections of the work—the acceptance of the loan 
constituting a lien upon the road and its appurtenances, 
as security to the’State: - 

Correspondence of the Courier and Enquirer. 
pr April 27, 1836, 

In the Senate, this morning, Col. Young, from the Com- 
mittee of Investi —o reported upon the charges pre- 
ferred against Mr. Bishop, a Senator from Washington 
Co. of refusing to vote for the nomination of Henry Hone 
as an Auctioneer, until Mr. EH. paid him a debt of honor. 
The report concludes with the opinion of the committee, 
that the cenduct of Mr. Bishop “ deserves the condemna- 
tion of the Senate.” 

Mr. Bishop appealed te the Senate for a suspension of 
opinion, until the testimony was exami 

The report was laid on the table, and ordered to be 
printed. 

Mesars. Kemble and Bishop retain their seats in Senate. 
This course, under the circumstances, excites much sur- 
prise. Ordinary — for public sentiment should in- 
duce them to vacate their seats until the question has been 
disposed of. 

The Senate then consumed the day on the bill to in- 
crease the capital of the Dutchess County Bank, and to 
repeal the restraining law. The debate involved both 
questions. No question was taken. 


Lowell Election.—A most spirited election under the 
new City Charter took place in Lowell on Tuesday of 
last week. The vote for Mayor stood—Elisha Bartlett, 
Esq. (Whig) 958 ; Eliphalet Case, Esq. ( Adm.) 867 ; seat- 
tering 20: total 1,845—the highest vote ever taken in the 
city of cotton-spinners. Bartlett’s majority over Case 91. 


A City Convention of delegates from the several Wards 
of this city, friendly to the elevation of Gen. Harrison to 
the Presidency, was held on Monday evening, for the ap- 
pointment of délegates to the State Convention at Utica 
in June. Fifty delegates were chesen—among them we 
remark the names of Gulian C. Verplanck, Silas M. 
Stilwell, Gen. R. Bogardus, Col. C. Harsen, &c. &c. 


Hon. Leveret Saltonstall was on Monday |ast elected 
Mayor of the new city of Salem, by a large majority of 
votes. 

Samuel W. Bridgham, Esq. was on the same day re- 











banner. 1t has hitherto been a nevtral paper. 








elected Mayor of Providence. 






bill to regulate the Deposites of the: Public Moneys came 
up in its order, and, on motion Mr. Wrigtit, was tide 
the special order for the succeeding Tuesday. Mt. Web 
ster reported the bill from the House repealing the tits 
section of the Bank Charter without amendment. 

The bill to distribute the preceeds of the Public Rade 
among the several States of the Union came up in order; 
and Mr. Wright ef N. Y. concluded his speech in 
sition. Mr. Crittenden of Ky. spoke at length in 
Mr. Grundy of Tenn. followed with a statement of the 
condition of the Union Bank of Tennessee, which liad 
been somehow assailed in the discussion. Mr. Bettina, 
on account ef the absence of his colleague, withdrew for 
the present his amendment striking out the appropriation 
of land for Missouri. Mr. Walker moved an amendtién, 
to introduce the principle of graduation into our Liha | 
System. Mr. Clay briefly opposed it. Before any ques. 
tion was taken, the Senate adjourned. 

In the House, Mr. Hawes of Ky. moved a suspension — 
of the rules to enable him to renew his attack onthe Wen” 
Point Academy. Lost. Mr. French of Ky. made'a dim. 
ilar motion in behalf of the bill extending the benefit#'of 
the Pension Act of 1812 to the officers and seldiers of the 
Indian wars from 1783 to 1795. Lost. 

At 12 o’clock, the House went into Committee of the 
Whole, and took up the bill authorizing the Presideént!tp 
accept the services of volunteers in the prosecutiott of the 
Seminole War. A spirited debate arose, which out-lidied 
the hour; and at 1 o'clock the House passed te the'tin © 
sideration of the Appropriation bills. i 

The bill making appropriations for the Civil and Diplo 
matit service of the U. States for the year 1836 came up 
in order, having been got out of Committee. Mr. Mercer 
of Va. moved to recommit with instructions to amend by itr 
king out $300,000 for the Custom-House, New-York, and 
inserting $100,000, and limiting the whole cost of the sane 
to $500,000 ; also, by an additional section to the bill, pro 
viding that out of the net proceeds of the public 
the last four years, the sum of $23,681,000 be distribiited 
among the several States, to be paid in four equal qutr- 
terly instalments, on the Ist of July next, the Ist 
ber, the Ist of January, and the Ist of April, accordirig'te 
the federal population of each State, and 10 per cenit in 
addition to the new States, according to their respedtiv 
proportions. 

Mr. Mercer supported his motion at length, and it wa 
opposed by Messrs. Cambreleng, French and Speight, 
the last of whom demanded the previous question. Mit: G. 
Lee asked a call of the House, which was refused. ‘The — 
Previous Question was then put and seconded: Yeas®8; 
Nays 67. The main question was then’ ordered: ¥eu 
108; Nays 76. The question then being—“ Shall thus bill 
pass?” was carried in the affirmative without a division. 

Adjourned: 

On Friday, Mr. Shepley presented to the Senate fese- 
lutions of the Legislature of Maine in favor of an ament- 
ment of the Constitution in regard to the election of Pre 
ident and Vice President—in favor of liberal appropsit 
tions for the defence of the country—and asking a sete 
ment of the North-Eastern Boundary. Laid om thecable. 

The Vice President communicated a report from ite 
Secretary of War, in reply to the resolution of Mc. Ber - 
ton, calling for an estimate of the greatest amoantwiith 
way be beneficially expended in the construction of Bér- 
tifications. [Mr. Cass estimates that only $6,000,000'may 
be judiciously expended in one year in Fortifications wd 
$2,000,000 for Ordnance, &c. } igy 

Mr. Benton submitted the following resolution»: «'” 

Resolved, That from and after the —day of —— im the. yee 
1836, nothing but gold and silver cows ought to be 

yment for pt mee dh lands; and that the Committee on] 
[ands be inatructed 0 report a bill accordingly. bee 

The bill for the distribution of the proceeds of the pe 
lic lands among the several States was then 
Mr. Walker addressed the Senate at length in suppért 
the amendment proposed by him yesterday and incopy 
to Mr, Clay. Some further proceedings were had thet 
on, but no question taken. 

In the House, a bill providiug for the 
militia received into the service of the U. 
ported, read twice, and committed. 
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In pursuance of the special order, the House went into 
Committee on the bill authorizing the President to accept 
the service of volunteers in certain cases. Aiter some de- 
bate, the bill was so amended as to invest the President 
with this, power only in case of invasion, insurrection, and 
resistance to the laws of the Union; and further, that not 
more than 10,000 troops shall be raised at one time, and 
that the duration of the act shall be limited to two years. 

The hour of one arriving, the rules were suspended for 
the purpose of continuing the discussion. Mr. Ashley 
moved to amend by authorizing the enlistment of an ad- 
ditional regiment of dragoons for the defence of the Wes- 
tern frontier. (This he finally. modified, so as to read 
“ mounted riflemen.’”’) The debate was still further con- 
tinued, and the bill not finally disposed of. Adjourned. 

On Saturday, Mr. Davis, from the Committee on Com- 
merce, reported to the Senate a bill for the improvement 
of certain harbors, and authorizing certain surveys. Read 
twice, and made the order for Monday week. 

The resolution of Mr. Benton, for a law requiring all 
payments for Public Lands te be made in specie, was 
taken up and considered. Messrs. Benton, Webster, 
Niles, Ewing of O. and Calhoun, successively addressed 
the Senate. Mr. King of Ala. moved to amend by ma- 
king the resolution one of inquiry merely. The discus- 
sion was then resumed and continued by Messrs. Shepley, 
Mangum, Calhoun, and Porter. No question was taken. 

. , Adjeurned. 

In the House, Mr. Dromgoole asked the consent of the 
House to take up the resolution heretofore submitted by 
him in relation to the Deposite Banks, with Mr. Wise’s 
amendment thereto. Agreed to. The immediate ques- 
tion was thus upon the amendment of Mr. Wise. 


Mr. Calhoun of Mass: who was entitled to the floor, 
spoke at length in favor of the amendment, and concluded 
by moving the following addition to that amendment :— 
“ And [that the proposed Special Committee further in- 
quire} into the manuer in which the public money in these 
(deposite) banks has been used, and into its security.” — 

Mr. Wise accepted this addition, and changed his amend- 
ed proposition from an amendment to Mr. Dromgoole’s 
to an additional resolution. Mr. Bond took the floor in its 
support ; but at 1 o’clock the Speaker announced the or- 
ders of the day, being Private Bills. 

Mr. Mercer gave notice that he would on Monday intro- 
duce a bill for the distribution of the Surplus Revenue 
among the States. 

Mr. M’Kay moved to suspend the rule in favor of the 
bills for the protection of the Western frontier. Lost :— 
Yeas 92, Nays 82—not two-thirds. So the remainder of 
the day was deyoted to the consideration of Private Bills. 

Adjourned. 

On Monday, Mr. Buchanan presented to the Senate the 
memorial of the Yearly Meeting of the religious society of 
Friends at Philadelphia, against the admission of Arkansas 
into the Union as a Slave State. After some explanatory 
and conciliatory remarks, he moved that the memorial be 
jaid on the table. 

Mr. Webster, frem the Finance Committee, reported 
several bills from the House without amendment. Also, 


. 2 bill to authorize the Secretary of the Treasury to act as 


agent of the Government in all matters relating to the Go- 
vernment stock in the Bank of the United States, with 
amendments. 

On motion of Mr. Southard, the Senate proceeded to 
consider the bill making appropriations for the naval ser- 
vice for the year 1836. 

‘The bill having been read, the question was first stated 
ou the following amendment proposed by the Committee 
on Naval Affairs: 

The original clause in the bill reads thus: “ For pay of 
commissioned, warrant, and petty officers, and of seamen, 


one million nine hundred and seventy-five thousand one | 


hundred and seventy-eight dollars and uinety-one cents.” 
The committee propose to amend this clause by striking 
out the above sum, and inserting “’ two million five. hun-, 
dred and forty-four thousand three hundred and thirty- | 
eight dollars and sixteen ce nts.” 
Mr. Seuthard said that this additional appropriation was 
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required for the purpose of manning one ship of the line, 


one frigate, one sloop, and two steamers, and also for 
three receiving ships to be stationed at Boston, New-Y ork 
and Philadelphia, the three ports where the majority of 
seamen for the service of the United States are eulisted. 

Before any question was taken on this amendment, the 
bill, on motion of Mr. Calhoun, was laid on the table until 
to-morrow. 

The Senate progeeded to consider the bill to appropri- 
ate the proceeds of the public lands, &c. 

Mr. White addressed the Senate at length in favor of 
the bill. 

Mr. Walker moved to amend the bill by changing the 
mode of division so as to muke it accerding to the repre- 
sentation in the Senate and House of Representatives. 

After some discussion, in which Messrs. Walker, Niles, 
Clayton, Clay, and Black participated, 

The question was tuken ov the amendment by yeas and 
nays, and decided in the negative: Yeas6, Nays 37. Adj. 

In the House, there was a brief discussion on the unfin- 
ished Abelition scuffle of last Monday, The business was 
finally disposed of by laying it on the table. 

The Kentucky resolutions in favor of a distribution of 
the proceeds of the Public Lands were taken up. Mr. 
Hawes concluded his speech in oppositien to the project, 
and Mr. Williams of Ky. took the fleor to reply. The 
hour of one having arrived, however, the House passed 
to the orders of the day. 

Mr. Cambreleng, by general consent, reported from 
the Committee of Ways and Means a bill making further 
appropriations for the Seminole war. Read twice and 
committed to the Committee of the Whole. 

Mr. J. Q. Adams presented the joint resolutions of the 
Legislature of Massachusetts in favor of the passage of a 
law for the distribution of the preceeds of the sale of the 
public lands among the several States. Also, the joint re- 
solutions of the same body in favor of the completion of 
the fortifications; all which were laid on the table and or- 
dered to be printed. 

Mr. Calhoon of Ky. from the Committee on Roads and 
Canals, reported a bill providing for the purchase of the 
individual stock in the Louisville and Portland Canals by 
the United States. Read twice and committed. 

The bill (above mentioned) apprepriating $1,000,000 
to the prosecution of the Semingle war was considered in 
Committee. Mr. Cambreleng stated that only $487 of 
the former appropriation remained, so that the case re- 
quired despatch. The bil) was passed to be reported with- 
oat amendment. It was afterward reported, read a third 
time and passed. 

The House reverted to the regular Appropriation Bills. 
The bill supplementary to the general civil and diplomatic 
appropriation bill was considered, on. several unimpor- 
tant amendments adopted. 

The bill “ making appropriation for the Indian Depart- 
ment for the year 18:6," was next taken up. A great 
number of amendments were adopted; and the two bills 
last mentioned were severally considered, their amend- 
ment agreed to, and the bills engrossed for a third read- 
ing. Adjourned. 

On Tuesday, Mr. Morris presented to the Senate a me- 
morial from sundry citizens of Cincinnati in favor of the 
recognition of the Independence of ‘Texas. After some 
debate between Messrs. Morris, King of Ala. and Walker, 
the memorial was temporarily laid on the table. 

Mr. Benton, from the Military Committee, reported a 
bill for the construction of National Armories; which pass- 
ed to a second reading. 

Mr. Davis obtained leave to present a report from the 
Committee on Commerce, and to introduce a bill to alter 
and amend the Tariff of 1832. Ordered to a second read- 
ing. 

"The Senate then took up the bill proposing a distribu- 

tion of the proceeds of the Public Lands, and Mr. Clay 
spoke at length in reply to the several opporents of the 
bill. ° Adjourned. 

In the House, the resolutions of Messfs. Dromgoole and 
Wise were again under consideration, and Mr. Bond con- 
sumed the morning hour iu advocating the latter, The 
hour of one having arrived, the orders of the day were 
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Mr. Thompéon of S. C. asked the unanimous consent 
of the House to offer the following resolation, which was 
read fur the information of the House: 


Resolved, That the President of the United States be re- 
quested to communicate to this House all information in his 
lercete if not inconsistent with the public interest, concern- 


the actual condition of Texas, its tical D, 
senda abten why aon enea dines teh eneeidi such in- 


formation as he may have received in relation to the eharac- 
ter of the massacre said to have been lately perpetrated there. 


Objections having been made, Mr. T. moved a suspen- 
sion of the rule ; which motion was lost. Mr. T. gave no- 
tice that he should again offer his resolution to-morrow. 

Mr. Storer of Obio asked the unanimous consent of the 
House to present a memorial from a large and highly re- 
spectable meeting of citizens in the State of Ohio, on the 
subject of the troubles in Texas. 

Objections having been made, Mr. 8. moved to suspend 
the rule; and the motion was lost. . 

The following engrossed bills were read a third time and 
passed : 

A bill making appropriations for the current expenses 
of the Indian department, for Indian annuities, and other 
similar objects, for the year 1836. 

A bill supplementary to the Civil List Bill, to provide for 
the salaries of certain officers therein named, and for other 
purposes. 

On motion of Mr. R. M. Johnson, the House took up 
the bill authorizing the President of the United States to 
accept the services of volunteers; the question being on 
concurrence in the amendments made in Committee of the 
Whole. 

After some debate, all the amendments were concurred 
in, including that authorizing the raising and organization 
of au extra regiment of dragoons or mounted riflemen. 

In connection with this last named amendment, the fol- 
lowing amendatory clause, proposed by Mr. Underwood 





of Ky. was incorporated with the bill: “ That the Presi- 
dent of the United States may disband the said regiment 
whenever, in his opinion, the public interest no longer re- 
quires their services,” 

Mr. Hawes of Ky. moved to amend the section provid- 
ing for organizing an extra regiment of dragoons, by in- 
serting the following : 


Resolved, That not more than one-third of the officers of 
the said corps shall be- taken from those who have been edu- 
cated at the public expense, at West Point Academy in the 
State of New-York. 


After some discussion, the amendment was rejected ; 
and the bill was finally ordered to have its third reading 
to-morrow.—And at a late hour, the House Adj. 

On Wednesday, the Senate passed through the prelimi- 
nary stages several of the Appropriation Bills. The bill 
from the House, appropriating $1,000,000 to the prosecu- 
tion of the Seminole War was reported by Mr. Webster 
without amendment, passed through all its stages, and sent 
to the President. The bill making appropriations for the 
Naval Service for 1836 was passed to a third reading : 
Yeas 35; Nays 1—(Mr. Hill.) 





Mr. White moved to go into Executive business; but 
this was negatived, and the Land Bill came up in erder. 
Mr. Benton moved to postpone it for a week, in order to 
act on all the App-opriation bills, when he contended there 
would be no sirplus in the Treasury, Mr. Ewing of O. 
replied, and insisted that the current revenue would be 
amply sufficient for the Appropriations, however liberal, 
leaving the surplus already existing to be disposed of. 
Mr. Benton’s motion was negatived: Yeas 20; Nays 26. 
Mr. B. then moved to lay the bill on the table: Negatived. 
So the consideration of the bill was resumed. 

An amendment fixing the time of payment to the seve- 
ral States at one-fourth on the Ist of July, one-fourth at 
the expiration of each succeeding ninety days, was agreed 
to. A great number of amendments were now considered, 
—one attempting to engraft the principle of graduation 
on our Land System, was rejected. One, to reduce the 
price of the lands to $1 124 was likewise lost: Yeas 15 ; 
Nays 27. Another giving a preference in the sale of jands 
to actual setlers, heads of families, &c., was. also lost ; 
Yeas 20; Nays 26. The bill was finally reported. 

Mr. Brown now nioved te strike out the first section, 





announced. 


granting 1 per cent. to the States respectively, in which 








ithe land is sold. Lest: Yeas 11 ; Nays 22. Mr. Benton 
moved to strike out Missouri from the list of States to 
_which 500,000 acres ¢ach were to be granted. Lost: 
Yeus 3; Nays 34. 
Mr. Benton now moved an amendment, as follows: 
‘“ which nett proceeds shall be aseertained by deducting 
from the gross receipts, the expenses of the Land Office ; 
those attendant upon the removal of Indians; on the Sur: 
veyor General’s office, and amount paid for the purchase 
of lands,andof annuities paid, &c.” 

After some discussion between Messrs. Benton, Ewing 
of O. Wright, Clay, Porter, and White, the amendment 
was assented to, with the exception of that part of it which 
charges the Public Lands with the expense of Indian In- 
tercourse, Indian Treaties, and the Removal of the Indians, 
which was neégatived; Yeas 18; Nays 26. No other 
amendments having been offered, the question being, 
“ Shall the bill be engrossed for a third reading,” it was 
decided in the aflirmative—Yeas 25, Nays 21. 

And thereupon, at 6 o'clock, the Senate adjourned. 

In the House, the resolution making the bill ‘to regu- 
late the deposite of the public moneys in the State Banks” 
the special order for the first Wednesday in May, was de- 
bated and made to read ‘ the second Wednesday.’ The 
wholesubject was then postponed to Wednesday next. 

Mr. Dromgoole moved a suspension ef the rules in fa- 
vor of his resolution of inquiry with regard to Deposite 
Banks, &c. &c. but it was not agreed to. 

Mr. W. Thompson called up his Texas resolution, but 
the House refused to suspend the rules to consider it. 

Several motions to suspend the rules in favor of other 
bills were successively made and lost. 

The biti to authorize the President to accept the service 
of volunteers in certain cases, &c. was read a third time 
and passed. 

A motion to suspend the rules in favor of the Michigan 
and Arkansas bills was lost, wanting something of two- 
thirds: Yeas 124, Nays 69. 

The Army Appropriation bill nextcame up. Mr. Cam- 
breleng moved to strike out ‘For the armament of the 
Fortifications, $200,000,” and insert ‘ $1,224,000.’ Mr. 
C. addressed the House at length in support of this 
amendment, and in opposition to a distribution of the Sur- 
plus Revenue intaining that it would all be_required 
by the recessities of the Government. 

Mr. Bell followed in a sort of self-vindication ; and Mr. 
Mercer succeeded him in a general reply to Mr. Cambre- 
Jeng. Mr. Moore of this city then obtained the floor, but 
gave way to a motion that the Committee rise. Adj. 





Cincinnati Election.—The Charter Election in Cincin 
nati on the 4th inst. resulted in the choice of 13‘ Harrison,’ 
and 2‘ Van Buren’ members of the City Council; the 
‘Harrison’ party electing four-fifths of all the minor offi- 
ces.. The vote (by general ticket) for Township Trustees 
is stated as follows: Harrison tieket, 2,125; mixed ticket 
opposed, 869: majority, 1,256. 


Hartford Election.—The Charter Election in Hartford 
took place on Monday of last week, and was but faintly 
contested. Henry Hudson, Esq. (Whig) was elected 
Mayor. Vote: Hudson 525; A. N. Smith 246; N. Jobn- 
son 68; C. Nichols 22; scattering 45—:majority for H.d- 
son over all others, 144. Aldermen, Jeremy Hoadley, 
Seth Perry, Thomas K. Brace, David F. Robinson. Of 
the City Common Council, nineteen out of twenty mem- 
bers are likewise Opposition. 


Election of a Member of Congress.—Hon. Thomas T. 
Whittlesey, Adm. candidate, was elected to Congress at 
the late State Election in Connecticut, by a majority of 
3,148. The following is the vote : 

Thomas T. i pe oveddwesececesens 

= 2 Seen 

Mr. Whittlesey had majorities iu 85 towns, Mr. Booth 
in 45; in 3 others, no votes were taken for Congress. 


Bishop Cheverus.—The Archbishop of Bourdeaux, (the 
former much respected Bishop Cheverus, of Boston,) 
has recently arrived at Paris, where by the direction of 
the Pope, he has been invested with the cap and the pur- 
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THE NEW-YORKER.” 


' LATER FROM ENGLAND. 


The London Packet Ship Westminster, Capt. Moore, 
arrived here on Monday. She — London papers to 
the evening of the 17th March, and Plymouth to the 19th, 
for which we are indebted to the kindness of Captain 


‘Moore. 


They contain very little intelligence of interest here, 
and as our accounts from Washington are Jong, we shall 
make but few extracts. 

No question of general importance has occupied the 
attention of the Pritish Parliament. ‘The strength of the 
present Ministers in the House of Commons seems on 
the increase. A reduction of the Stamp. Duty on News- 
papers is contemplated ; this duty is at present 4d sterling 
a sheet with a deduction of 20 per cent. It is proposed 
by Ministers to reduce this duty to one penny a sheet 
witheut any deduction. The Committee of the House 
of Commons appointed to investigate the charge of biib- 
ery and corruption against Mr O’Connell in the Carlow 
election had made a report exculpatory of that individual. 
The Citadel at Plymouth had been destroyed by fire, and 
the iown Major, aged 76, and his two daughters, aged 23 
and 15, perished iv the flames. 

The son of the Duke of Coburg, who is abeut to es- 
pouse the young Queen of Portugal, had arrived in Lon- 
don on his way to Lisbon. 

In the Freuch Chamber of Deputies, the motion for a 
gener! amnesty, extending to the ministers of Charles 

. was lost by a large majority, the minister of justice 
having opposed it on the ground that to originate acts of 
grace is the prerogative of the crown. The reduction of 
the five per cents, which question brought about the disso- 
lution of the ministry of the Duke de Broglie, had been 
adjourned, M. Thiers, the present president of the Coun- 
cil, having stated that the government adopted the princi- 
ple of reducing the interest on the debt one tenth, and 
that a bill on the subject would be introduced at the com- 
mencement of the session of 1837. ‘The appropriations 
for the increase of the French navy had been voted with 
great unanimity. This increase wes made, it is supposed 
with a view to the cncrvachments of Russia upon Turkey. 

In reference to this latter subject, the fo!lowing import- 
ant proposal is said to have been made by England. 

“ The British Government had made applications to the 
Russian Government for the evacuation of Silistra, and 
offered its guarantee, on the surrender of this fortress to 
the Sultan’s troops, for the payment of the remainder of 
the war indemnity at the present owing by ‘Purkey to 
Russia.” 

It is also stated that the British Government had erdered 
a diplomatic envoy to proceed to Cracow, to réport on the 
causes which had led te the occupation of thet little Re- 
public, in violation of the treaty of Vienna. 

From Spain, as usual, the accounts are very contradic- 
tory. On the whole, however, the adherents of Don Car- 
los continne to show themselvés in great force. Mendi- 
zabel, the present Prime Minister of the Queen, continues 
to exert himself to sustaiu the finances and credit of the 
country. His popularity is undiminished. Some appre- 
hensions are expressed that the new legislative bodies will 
be of a jacobinical character, and in that case, it is said 
Louis Phillip has ordered the French Minister, M. Rayne- 
val, to quit the Spanish Capital. The British Minister, 
Mr. Villiers, still continues to exercise great influence at 
Madrid. He has procured the dismissal of the officers 
who countenanced the cruelties committed upon some 
Carlist prisoners. The British legion in Spain has suffer- 
[ Courier. 





Capt. Walker, arrived here last night, from Key West. 
The Key West Inquirer of the 16th inst. contains the 
following information. Capt. Walker states that the U. 
8. Sloop of War Warren, Capt. Taylor, sailed from Key 
West for Pensacola via Havana, on the 16th instant. 

, Kev West, April 16. 

Indian affairs.—The Jefferson, from St. Johns, brought 
no very impertant nn of the movements of the 
army. It appears to be the opinion of Gen. Macomb and 
other officers, that the propositions made by the Indians to 
Gen. Gaines for a cessation of hostilitios were not siticere. 
It is said that the Indians have expressed their belief that 
in the several engagements with that officer, they were 
the conquerors. Gen. Scott is moving down upon them 
in three bodies, and we understand it is his intention, 
should the war not be over before thie rains commence 
and the mosquito season sets in, to take ion of every 
spot that is capable of affording nutriment to the savages 
and effectually confine them to the everglades and moras- 
ses of the interior until the season for operation again 
comes round. 

On Monday, the 11th inst. the Cutter Jefferson, Capt. 
Jackson, arrived at this port from St. John’s river, having 
on beard Major General Macomb, and his Aid-de-Camp, 
Capt. Cooper; and on Wednesday the 13th she sailed 
again for Tampa Bay. 


Levi Cook, Esq. is the new Mayor of Detroit and Shu- 
bael Conant supervisor. The Whig ticket was carried 








ple gown of a cardinal by the charge of his Highness, 


throughout by a majority ranging frem 70 to 100 votes. 


Prosperity of Detroit.—A recent census of the thriving 
capital of the new State gives the following gratifyitip pe. 
sults: Males 3,815: Females 3,112: Total 6927, ®,p 
these more than 3,000 are between the ages of 20 and 4o 
years. The number of buildings is 1,008; built ‘the pits 
year, 251; Stores 42; Dwellings 209. : 
There are three’ Banks, with a capital of $1,300,000 ; 
three markets, one female seminary, and 14 schools, with 
an attendance of 600 scholars; six churches; a Capital or 
State Honse: a City Hall, and a Mechanics Hall. The 
Real Estate of Detroit is valued at $5,000,000; amount 
assessed the past year $1,897,500. Importations of the 
past year, $2,172,000: tonnage of Detroit 6,008 toni; 
prospective inctease of 1836, 2,000 tons. 

Prosperity to the rising cities of the glorious West’ 
Fire in Bedford, L. I.—A fire broke out on Sunday af. 
ternoon last, between 4 and 5 o’clock, in the barn of Mo. 
ses Suydam, Esq. whence it spread to the house and barn 
of Luke Fleet, now im the occupancy of John Stoothoff, 
whieh were also entirely destroyed, with all their contents, 
Mr. Suydam was badly burned in attempting to rescne 
his cattle: Mr. Stoothoff was absent at the time of the 
calamity. —The fire is said to have originated in a spark 
from one of the locomotives on the Jamaica Railroad. 


Banks in Massachuselts..—The Legislature of Massa- 
chusetts at its late session has established thirty-two 

and increased the capitals of twenty-three—which .adds 
to the banking capitals of this Commonwealth, the sum 
of $10,320,000, as follows :—-Capitals increased, $3,600,. 
000, new banks chartered, $6,720.000. Making the total 
bank capital ef the Commonwealth $40,830,000. 


Affair of Honor between N. ?. Willis, Esq. and Captat 
Marryat.—The dispute between Captain Marryat 
Willis has been terminated by the interference of their 
mutual friends withou: bloodshed. The parties met at 
Chatham with hostile intent; but it being wisely deter- 
mined, before pulling triggers, to examine the cause of 
quariel, it was ascertained that vo legitimate ground for 
blowing out eaeh other’s brains existed, and hoy 
upon withdrew their offensive letters and ‘to 
their respective homes. A letter to this effect 

ublished by Messrs. E. Belcher, and J G. Walker, the 
riends appointed by the two principals to act in baal 
ness. [London Courier. 

Exportation of Specie.—T here have been exported 
this om since Merch 26, $212,227 in path pest | 
has been imported. This, added to former exportations, 
makes about $430,000 exported, more than im 
since the first day of March. [ Boston 





‘ost. 


Fire.—The two story house and two barns in Weathers- 
field, Vt. owned by deacon John Chase, were eonsumd 
by fire on the 18thinst. ‘Twenty sheep were also destroy- 
ed, and but little of the furniture of the house saved. 
While the citizens were extinguishing the flames of the 
| dwelling house, the fire broke out from one of the barns, 
without having been communicated from the house. ‘The 
whole was no doubt the work of an incendiary, and:we 
understand an Irishman has been “p rehended and lodged 
in Woodstock jall on suspicion o vies set fire to the 
buildings. 

Steamboat burnt.—The Steamboat Belfast, on her return 
from New Orleans, took fire and was consumed, about 
fifly miles below Louisville.—No lives were lost: A 
cargo on board, mostly injured. We have no further 
particulars. [Cincinnati Gaz. 12th inst. 

Lighthouse destroyed.—A letter from the Collector at 
Wilmington, N. @--dated 15th inet. states that the 
Lighthouse on Federal -Point, ites below Wi 
was destroyed by fire on the 12th, and that no partof the 
building now stands to aid the mariner in making the new 
inlet. 

Shocking.—Mrs. Uannah Randolph, of New Jersey, 
was burnt to death a few days since, by her clothes 
fire. She was a widow and has left three orphan 
without any means of support. 

APPOINTMENTS BY THE PRESIDENT. 
NBy and with the Advice and Consent of the Senate. 

Peter V. Daniel, to be Judge of the United States for the 
Eastern District of Virginia. ae 

P. K. Lawrence, to be Attorney of the United States forthe 
Eastern District of Louisiana. 

John P. Brown, to be Dragoman to the United States Lege 
oink. Mitchell, Thomas Turner, Henry Moore, Ct 

ehn.K. Mitchell, Thomas Turner, Henr ’ 
H. Poor, James F’. Schenck, and John B. Cutting, a 
tenants in the Navy, from Dec. 22d, 1835. 

Temple M. Washington, to be a Lieutenant in the Nary 

from 12th Jan. 1836. 








Lewis G. Keith, to be a Lieutenant in the Navy fram (he 
17th March, 1836. yo 
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NEW-YORK. 


'*# Our subscribers in several towns of Vermont who have failed to 
receive their papers for the last few weeks, are assured that the blame 
pests wholly'on our office and not on Mr. Lewis our ageat. The Jong- 
cotitinued iliness of our principal book-keeper is the cause of this re 
gretted-error. 

edition of No. 2 of our Quarto is entirely exhaust- 
an Pos nro therefore miss that number from their files, 
for the 


li will be reprinted as soon as possible —(not immedi- 
ately, since ‘moving day’ is upon us)—but certainly within three 
weeks, 














A Friendly Admonition—A patron of the New-Yorker, in writing 
techange his folio to Quarto, favors us with the following suggestion : 

“Without ‘dictating’ or‘ wishing my name struck from the list,’ 
allow me to suggest a+ corner’ of the Quarto te be appropriated to 
ar ayes subjects, because, few, very few indeed, would object to it, 
while many, very many, would approve.” 

The unusual courtesy. with which our friond has here addressed us 
secures for his suggestion a very different treatment from that accord- 
ed tothe hundreds of well-meant prescriptions for turning our jour- 
nal bottom upwards, inside out, and wrong-end foremost, with which 
we are so frequently favored. Our standing reply to representations 
of this nature, though we seldom take pains to write it, is— We, who 
have made our business a study from ehildhood, ought to understand 


Boudoir of Etiquette; Scripture Blossome—The Exile Boy ; ‘Echo 
of Sociality ; Incident in the Life of Murat ; Camelia 

Rose, (with colored engraving ;) The Foundling of Ohio; Thinking 
Aloud ; Waxhington ; Eehoos ; Valedictory Address.—We infer that a 
Second Volume will be immediately commenced, and that the work 
will be continued with unabated claims to the patronage of the affluent, 
the tasteful, and the discriminating, and with brighter prospects of 
entire success. 

“Naval Magazinc.”—The second nuimber of this substantially excel- 
lent and truly American periodical has just been issued, Its contents 
are of varied character but of uniform interest, and its appearance 
every way creditable to American literature. (We marked several 
pages for quotation. but had no room this week.) The work will be 
issued every alternate month, and coutain about 100 pages per num- 
ber. Price $3 per annum, Rev. C. 8. Stewart, Editor. ‘(John 8. 
Taylor, cor. Park Row and Nassau-sts.) 


Discussion between Dr. Sicigh and the Tammany Hall Infidels.— 
Messrs, C. H. Jackson & Co, 17 Ann-st. are now publishing in weekly 
numbers a report of the Theological Discussion which took place in 
the earlier portion of last winter between Dr. W. W. Sleigh in belialf 
of Christianity and Messrs. Purser end Offen as champions of Infidel- 
ity. The published debate is revised by Mr. Sleigh, very judiciously 








it better than any idler who condescends to bestow a half hour's 
thought upon it.’ 

In the present:instance, we beg leave to assure our friend that we 
have reflected much upon the subject of his suggestion, but cannot de- 
termine that any chauge in the general features of our paper would 
be an improvement. Religious intelligence (such as is commonly so 
termed) we could not inssrt without giving cause for offence: the 
Catholic, the Orthodox. Protestant, and the Unitarian, (to say nothing 
of miner divisions) having three distinct and irreconcilable standards 
of Christianity, and no one of these (except possibly the last) re- 
joicing in the triumphs of the others. To chronicle the success of 
any one is therefore to risk the offeuding of two classes for the gratifi- 
cation of a third. 

With regard to the selection and publication of articles of a reli- 
giousand devotional character, we have already in many instances an- 
ticipated the suggestion of our friend. We have always preferred, 
h , that the devotional ‘spirit of an essay or other article for a 
literary journal be developed rather than glaringly obtruded on the 
reader—that its tendeney to raise the mind above the things of earth 
should seem the deduction of his own mind rather than the direct and 
leading purpose of the writer. We trust our friend has found in our 
columns very little of a nature hostile to religion or calculated to dis- 
parage or discredit it. May we not hope that he has seen much of a 
contrary character ? 

















TO CORRESPONDENTS. 
“The Dying Girl’ will probably appear, though not speedily. 
” is ad will ap 


“ Popular Superstitions wed, ai r m due course. 
“ Preak Wilmot” is held under consideration. - 
“ The Bethel is 


Fiag” will appear. 

“ Ruralist” is informed that his specification of the ninth line of his ‘ Night’ 
as defective in measwre is quite correct—and the same ms to be the 
fact et to all the eight preceding and must of succeeding. 
His essay is in no manner of verse, and will nvt pass. 

The entitled ‘ Economy in Education’ can only be inserted as ap ad- 


nt. 
“ Nature,” and lines “To ———” are under consideration. .‘Phé latter will 


“Toan Brother,” is creditable to the writer as a record of feelings, 
but not as a poetical composition. At least every third line is incorrectly 





yes C. W.J.) is d, and will speedily appear. 

? Toms Gowsiam Conaiees for further consideration. “The Winds,” from 
The Stanzas “ - od Owe,” ms OTe Julia” declined, though by 
‘oa v ine,” and “ To Julia” are declin 
no means devoid of merit. The ci t tt ding their pti 

are not prepossessing. 


“ Paris and the Parisians in 1835—by Frances Trollope.”—We are 
about to turn off with a notice a book well deserving a more stately 
review ; but the and piquant setections from its pages which 
have found their way to our columns while the book was passing 
through the press have completely divested it of the charm of novelty, 
and-on this fact ye must rest our defence. Truth to say, this book is 
every way worthy of perusal. Madame Trollope, without one par- 
ticle of poetry, refinement or delicacy in her composition—with no 
advantages of birth, station or association—herself the most unattrac- 
tive specimen of feminine humanity in existence—has yet a cleverness, 
a shrewdness which lacks very little of wit, and which renders her, if 
not the most profound and instructive observer, at least one of the 
most amusing scandal-mongers of the day. Tv all lovers of gossip 
and haters of dry thinking, we can confidently recommend it as afford- 
ing one of the liveliest and most good-naturedly sareastic pictures of 
the Metropolis of the Grand Nation ever offered them. The Harpers 
have judiciously condensed the whole three volumes (English edition) 
into a fairly printed octavo of 410 pages. 


The Works of Mrs. Opie.—Messrs. J. & W. Sandford, 17 Ann-st. 
heve just published Vol. II of their uniform and cheap edition of the 
Works of Amelia Opie, containing the interesting story (as she would 
not allow usto call it novel or romaace) of Adeline Mowbray, with the 
shorter tales entitled “ Murder will Out,” “The Revenge,” “ The Or- 
phan,” “ The Soldier’s Return, “ The Uncle and Nephew,” “ Love and 
Duty,” “The Death-Bed,” and “The Black Velvet Pelisse.” “The 
Writings of Mrs. Opie have passed the ordeal of Criticism, and taken 
rank among the very best of those designed to impress correct princi- 
Ples upon young and ingenuous minds. 

“The Passion Flower.” —Nos. XXII. XXIV. for April of this bou- 
quet of literature and taste, conclude the first year of the enterprize. 
Contents: Columbine, (with colored engraving ;) Denner and Jarvis; 

















d, and seems more worthy of attention than the gladiatoriul 
combat itself when in progress. 


American Institute.—We learn by a ‘ Circular to the Friends of the 
Useful Arts and National Industry’ that this patriotic and enterpri- 
sing association will open at No. 187 Broadway, on the Ist of May, a 
Repository or Arts, for the exhibition of models, specimens of 
drawings of all new inventions or improvements which may from time 
to time be submitted to the public. The plan is an excellent one, and 
we cannot doubt that the Repository will contribute materially to a 
dissemination of information with regard to new inventions, &c. to 
the mutual advantage of the inveators and the public. 





Marsh's Book-Keeping —J. C, Rikerpl5 Aun-st. has published “ The 
Art of Single Entry Book-keeping, improved by the introduction of the 
Proof or Balance; designed for the use of Merchants, Clerks, and 
Schools ; comprising a series of mercantile transactions, arranged to 
form a complete course ef practical instruction, adapted to the whole- 
sale and retail business of the United States.” The work is doubtless 
among the most useful of its class, and every way worthy the attention 
of the business community. 


The Broome County Courier, an Administration paper, published at 
Binghampton, together with a Book Establishment, is offered for sale, 
the publisher wishing to retire from business, in consequence o* ill 
health. ‘The establishment is represented as well patronized. 


“The Zodiac” isa very fair little periodical (on a sheet something 
smaller than our Quarto) published monthly at $1 per annum. The 
Editor offers the following Premiums: > R- 

To Tne LrrerAry.—The Proprietor of the Zodiac having thus far 
been sustained in his efforts by an culightened community, and having 
established his periodical on a fodting which leaves him no further 
room to doubt its success, has resolved to invite the attention of the 
public to the following project. He will pay for the best Original 
‘Tale, founded on any portion of the history of this country, $100. For 
the best Popular Essay on the best method of advancing the General 





Interests of the Nation, $100. © And for the best Poem, without limita- |! 


tion as to subject, not to contain less than 100 lines, A committee 
of literary geatlomen will decide on the claims of each competitor.— 
The MSS. to contain a reference to the author’s real name, and to be- 
come the property of the proprietor, or to be returned at his option. 
Competitors for the above premiums will please send their communi- 
cations, postage paid, by the first day of July next, in all which month 
the secoud volume will be commenced. ‘Albany, March, 1836. 


RAILROADS wos. MONOPOLIES. 
To the Editor of the New-Yorker. 

Dear Sir :—The generality of people talk about Monopo- 
lies, Monopolies, &c. but let them look at the one that affects 
them most, i. e. the cause of the exorbitant advance of almest 
every article of consumption during the late inclement winter 
of which we still feel the smart. t them form themselves 
into a party to elect Representatives forthe State Legislature 
for the advancement of internal improvements in the shape of 
Railroads, to be constructed under the superintendence of the 
Svate; and then we should have the produce of the country 
at all times of the year, no matter how thick the ice is on the 
Canals, or how hard it snows or blows. Instead of the Canals, 
that are useless one third of the year, but at the same time 
just the thing for speculators, who in the fall of the year buy 
up the farmers’ produce at the lowest price, and Canals, being 
the cheapest modes of conveyance (without doubt,) just the 
thing for them. They know well that by the time their goods 
are stored the Canals will be closed, and they can clap on 
just what price they choose, except in the case of a mild win- 
ter, and then they are sure of a good profit; so that the poorer 
people are always the losers. Be , the farmer would be 
more than equally benefitted by them—he would always get 
the market price for his produce, and cou!d sell it when 


wanted money or any other returns, and he would likewise be 
relieved of the burden of ong ERA ee 
he receives from the sea of either or foreign 


produce, which cannot be taken through the country for want 
of a Railroad. I think it is high time that the sovereign Peo- 
ple attend to this, the one, [ presume, they will better under- 
stand than all the other Monopolies. By inserting this in your 
much esteemed ‘and valuable paper you will at least obl 
New-York, April 25, 1836. A SUBSCRIBER. 


Crime in our City.—The number of murders, robberies 
and other acts of criminal violence committed in this city 





within the last few weeks, is without a parallel in the an- 
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San SEEIERIEEREnnenEneneaiar 
nals of New York. The frequency of daring street rob; 
beries, has created a very goneral disinelination to passing 
through our obscure streets, and especially slong our 
wharves, after nightfall. This state of things must not 
continue. Where is our police? ‘There have been almost 
as many robberies and violent deaths as days within the 
last two weeks, : 


Atrocious Highway Robbery.—On Saturday evening last, 
Mr. Wm. Sutherland, an elderly and upright man, who 
resides at 107 Murray-street, was bratally knocked down 
by two unknown ruffiians at the outer extremity of the 
wharf at the foot of that street, and robbed of about $80 
in bills and specie—the pocket containing the money being 
cut out with a knife. Mr. S. was rendered insensible by 
the blow which felled him, and remained so for more than 
an hour—but at length so far recovered as to get to his re- 
sidence, only a few rods distant. He is seriously wound- 
ed iu the head, and has two fingers dreadfally mangled. 


Another.—On the following evening, two young men 
from the conntry were knocked down by a gang of wretch- 
es near Catharine Market, robbed of their watches and 
money, and left ina state of insensibility. The raffians 
of course waiked off without being disturbed. 


And yet Another !—On Wednesday evening, John Be- 
ring, master of the brig Omega, was knocked down at 
the foot of North Moore street, and plundered of fifteen 
dollars in bills, bis watch, and breast-pin.. Three men ap- 
proached him as he was passing to his vessel, and inqui- 
red the time. As he pulled forth his watch, one of them 
levelled him with astone. They then fell upon him, beat 
him with shockingly, picked his pockets, and escaped, 

Violent Death.—On Sunday night as Mr. John Har- 
per was standing before his store in Division street, cor- 
ner of Market, some fellows came along, dressed as 
firemen, one of whom upset a hogshead which stool on 
the walk, and was rolling it down the street, when Mr. 
H. stepped him, and remonstrated against such a pro- 
ceeding. One of the aggressor’s companions at that 
moment came 4 * and, after some abusive language to 
Mr. H., threw a large stone, which struck him in the face, 
and knocked him senseless to the ground.—In this situa- 
tion he was discovered some time after, and conveyed 
to his boarding house. Mr. Harperdied on Monday noon, 
and on a post mortem examination of his body it was as- 
certained that the immediate cause of his death was a 
suddenly accelerated enlargement of the liver, which in 
the opinion of the physicians present, was superi 
by his fall. (Suan. 


Fire.—About 5 o’clock on Wednesday morning a fire 
broke out in the large Iron nin yy Aye rolling mill of 
George Abeel (formerly Yorele’s) 190 South street, near 
Scammel, which, with its contents, were entirely de- 
stroyed. 


United States Branch Bank at Erie, Pennsylvania.— 
Among the acts recently passed by the Legislature is one 
authorizing the establishment of a branch of the Bank of 
of the United States at Erie. It oak roved and signed 
by the Governor of the last night the session. The 
great and growing trade of the Lakes will make this 
branch a most important one. 























igence.—We are authorized to state that 


Sporting Intellig 
Col. Crowell and Mr. Shelton, the owners of John Bas- 


combe, who was the competitor and victor of A in 
the match lately ruu over the Augusta course 4 mile 
heats, in the al most unprecedented time of 7m. 44s. have 
liberally, tendered his services to the backers of the South 
in the great match race between the North and the South, 
to be run in New-York, over the Union Course, L. T. on 
the 3lst day of May next. The us proffer has been 
romptly accepted and, John has already taken up the 
line ePurch for the battle nd. In this match the North 
is privileged to name any horse at the starting post, own- 
ed and belonging North of Maryland. The South in like 
manner any horse South of the Potomac. Sum stated, 
35,000 a side—half forfeit. [Charleston Courier. 


Bowdoin —By the catalogue recently published, 
it appears that the number of medical students is 100—of 
whom 1 is from Vermont, 3 from New York, 5 from New 
Hampshire, 7 from the British Provinces, and the remain- 
der are from Maine. ! 

The number of under Graduates is 139—of whom | is 
from Ireland, 1 from Lower Canada, | from New York, 
1 from Connecticut, 7 from New Ham , 10 from 
Massachusetts, and the remainder are of Maine. . 


The Col Library contains about volames; the 
Medical nearly 3000; the Peucinian ; and the ‘The- 
ological 800 volumes. (Exeter News Letter. 













FROM TEXAS. 


The schooner ity, Capt. Marston, arrived at New 
Orleans on the aay diet Trdks Binbotia” brie the follow- 


ing highly important, if not diastrous news. Captain 
Marston states that the fortvessiat Golind. ad been 

up—That Col. Fannin had made good his retreat to the 
main body of the on the Colorado, fighting his way 
with 500 men the whole Mexican army. The 
Texian army, 5,000 strong, was advancing against the 
Mexican army, and a decisive battle was momently ex- 


The Equity brings a !} number of women and 
children ; aot vessels been detained to bring to 
New Orleans women and children. 

So far as the Mexican army had advanced, they had 
made an indiscriminate slaughter of women and children. 
The orders given to the soldiery being to spare the lives 
of no individual over.ten years of age. The whole pop- 
ulation of Téxas waa in the fieid, burning with a desire to 
meet the enemy, and revenge the slaughter of defenceless 
women and children. 

The Mexicans, remarks the New Orleans Bulletin are 
literally engaged in a war of extermination, and more 
bratal than the untutored sav of the desert, are making 
an indiscriminate slaughter of the old and young, sparing 
neither age, sex, nor condition. The day of retribution 
is however at hand, and justly odious as their barbarous 
conduct must ever ap in the eyes of the’ civilized 
world, it will have but effect on the brave inhabitants 
of Texas, to produce a more determined spirit and con- 
cert of action, in sweeping from their plains enemies, 
who appear lost to every sense of humanity, and only bent 
be <7 giutting themselves with the bluod of helpless 
victims 


The Texas Republican of the 16th March says: A 
company of volunteers from New York arrived last eve 
ning at the Brassos, and on receiving orders sailed for 
’ Copano. The company, consisting of seventy-four men, 
ia commanded by Col. E. H. Stanley. Too much praise 
cannot be bestowed on Col. Stanley for his untiring zeal 
in our cause. ie 8 [ Gazette. 


Copy of « letter from Calvin Henderson, Esq. to Major Joseph W. 
Chalmers, dated Wasnineton, Texas, March 16, 1836. 
My Dear Major:—I snatch a few moments from the 
ress of preparation, to give you a small sketch of things 
re. Convention is still in session and its members 
are acting like men. You will have seen before this 
you, their gallant Declaratiun—'twas nobly done. 
At the moment Santa Anna entered Texas, at the = hy 
8,000 men breathing desolation in all directions, they 
their manly stand. 

Now comes the le ; I was in the Convention Hall 
last night when the express arrived, bringing the mourn- 
fal intelligence that San Antenio has at length fallen! 
Col. Travis with only 150 men, had sustained an attack 
from 4,000 for more tein 20 days; nothing could exceed 
the desperation of the defence—but after repulsing re- 
peated assaults, they were finally overwhelmed by the 
immensity of numbers.—The enemy lost 500 killed, and 
more than that number in wounded! ‘The barbarities of 
the uerers were more than savage ; no quarters were 
given, and after the battle, dead and wounded were pro- 
miscuously heaped together ; a pile of wood and then of 
bodies, and fire set to the whole!! If there is any man- 
hood in Tennessee, now let it be shown—tell the boys to 
come; we will sustain ourselvestill they help us. Sam’l. 
Carson made a most eloquent speech after the express 
was read—the whole house stamped the floor with \ 

Poor David Crockett was one of the garrison of San 
Antonio; his bravery was more than gallant—his example 
animated every body ; his death was worthy of himseli— 
he certainly killed 25 of the enemy during the siege! 
Tell his friends to come and avenge his death. Poor Autry 
was also, I fear, one of the ison; but it is not abso- 
lutely certain. Our Convention has taken a firm course 
—they have ordered a draft of two-thirds of the pepula- 
tion, and confiscate the property of all who refuse to 
serye. Pickering and myself have raised our company 
—the Convention will, I expect, give us our commissions 
this morning. Gen. Houston is on the Colorado with 
1,500 men—we start to join him in 2 hours. This is the 
hour that tries men’s souls here. Your's &c. 

Carvin Henverson. 





Hicuty mportant From Trxas.—Mr. Kimbyle, Sec 
te the Convention of Texas, has just arrived from 
Harrisburg, and states that on the 28th, the day previous 
to his departure the Convention received a despatch from 
General Houston, stating that he had received an official 
letter from Col. Fannin, stating that he was still in the Fort 
of Goliad and that the Mexican army 5,000 strong were 
within 5 miles of him. Gen. Houston stated that Santa 
Anna, had thrown 1,000 men between him and the Fort 
enenvenOe Colorado and that he intended to despatch 
mounted riflemen the next day to give them battle. 
Gen. H. stated his force to be 4,000 men, in high spirits, 
burning to rev their massacred brethren of the Alamo; 


his is increasing. 
The Texian army confidently hopes for assistance from 





THE NEW-YORKER. 





To the Committee of Brazoria. Caney, March 224, 1886. 
I have just arrived from Cox’s point, left about 30 arm- 
ed-men, and some twenty-five ‘unarmed, in charge of the 
public stores at that place, but fear from the general panic, 
that that place would be desefted, after bringing off as 
much as the lighters could bring, but if Col. Wharton had 
arrived with the force, said tobe with him, the point could 
have been protected against ten times the number, I re- 
paired east, in order te rally the disposable force of re- 
treating families, but found every man shifting for himself 
and helpless family, all of which were crossing the 
Colorado, and on their way east; and this morning Capt. 
Sharp brings the news from the advance of Fannin’s 
ariny (who made their eseape,) that Fanniu was surround- 
ed and fighting in the prairie, 6 miles east of Goliad, for 
life, when the advance guard made their retreat, which 
was under the command ef Col. Wharton, and I fear 
Fannin and bis brave companions are slaughtered. The 
news is that all Americans in Guadaloupe were butchered 
by the citizens, Spaniards. Such is our situation and all 
will be on their way to-morrow further Fast, and unless 
you can rally and send on men forthwith, to the cover of 
the retreat, all must be lost ;—and I would recommend 
the procuring and deteution ef any vessel that may be in 
reach, to take off helpless families. And every man, who 
can possibly do so, to and rally and turn the enemy back 
faster than they came—TI have the honor to subscribe 
myself, Yours respectfully Bens. J. Wuirte. 


Stitt. Larer.—We have the following reports by the 
Gen. De Kalb, from Brazoria, that sailed on 3d in- 
stant. General Houston had retreated 20 miles from the 
Colorado on the 26th March, the enemy having advanced 
to the opposite shore. San Felipe-had been burnt by the 
inhabitants ; it was also théintention of the people to burn 
Bell’s Landing and Brazoria, should the Mexicans ap- 
proach. Intelligence had been received at the month of 
the river, that Col. Fannin had capitulated on condition 
not again to serve against the Mexicaris, but that the next 
morning the whole garrison was put te the sword. No 
official information, however. been received, and it 
was not generally believed. The Mexicans were advan- 
cing in two columns, one upon Hoaston, the other upon 
the mouth of the Brazos. The schrs. Flash and Colum- 
bus, were ready for sea, and bound to Galveston. The 
Pennsylvania and Shenandoah, were ready to sail for this 
port; the Santiago at the mouth of the river; the Julims 
Cesar, up the river. The Dekalb is full of women and 
ehildren, and also the other vessels.—The inhabitants are 
pape try | every thing, and laying waste the country, lest 
it should fall inte Mexican hands. [N. O. Amercan. 


Latest From Trxas.—Extract of a letter dated Peach 
Point, March 28.—Mr. Sharp has arrived from Houston’s 
camp.—He had left there on the 24th in the evening— 
states there were 800 Mexicans encamped in the prairie ; 
and Sharpe thinks there has been anengagement. Hous- 
ton had resolved to attack them, and so sanguine 
was he of success that he was about to take measures 
when Sharpe left, to prevent their escaping, by sending 
300 men beyond the enemy. Prisoners taken by our men 
state that the enemy’s force did not exceed 5,000 men after 
leaveing Bexar. Hovuston had with him about 2,000 men, 
and his force was daily augmenting.—Nothing certain 
had been heard from Fannin. The reports are that he is 
retreating. The garrison at San Patricio of 95 men had 
had an engagement with 1,200 of the enemy ; killed 150, 
wounded as many more, and retreated without loss. 

Yours, T. F. Perry. 


Fettow Citizens in Texas cENERALLY:—News of 
the most disastrous nature, arrived here from the Southern 
divisions of our Army by the Lieutenant and twenty men 
who formed the advance of Fannin’s Army, while trying 
to make their retreat from Fort Defiance; they were at- 
tacked by twenty-seven hundred Mexicans in the bi 

rairie.—They are now advancing towards the Colorado. 
elp we want—and that speedily.—Time don’t admit of 
my saying any thing more. Francis Writs. 


Trexas.—The struggle in Texas is — with uni- 
versal anxiety, and we regret extremely that so much 
uncertainty and doubt hang over the accounts from the 
scene of the contest. The Louisiana Advertiser of the 
13th inst. informe us that Col. Fannin, having taken up 
his line of march on the 19th alt. from Goliad, at the head 
of 306 men, was attacked by the Mexicaa army consisting 
of from 1,500 to 2,000, about nine miles from Goliad. 
The advanced goard, commanded by Captain Hortor, 
and consisting of but 25 men, was cut off from the main 
army. They remained in view of the battle for about 
three-fourths of an hour, and in hearing of it fur about 
two hours. During the time they were in view, the Mex- 
ican cavalry made two unsuccessful charges on Faunin’s 
army; the Mexicans, he thinks, must have lost at least 
half their number in these charges. The attack was 
made about 5 o’clock in the evening, and continued about 
two hours and a half. Captain Horton was unable to 


| state particnlarly how the battle terminated ; a na 








x 





tand 

firing of the cannon next morning. Having remained 
ten days within about ninety miles of the atten where the, 
battle was fought, he was unable during the time to, 
any correct account of its result. Capt. H, had twy ; 
mishes with the Mexicans, about 250 in number, the day. 


previous to the attack on Col. Fannin. They 
serve three of the Mexican horses going off unnioi 
Capt. H’s forces, in these skirmishes, consisted of about 


one to five. 

He also states that Col. Ward was des 
9th ult. with a mission, (only 99 men) about. 30 miles 
from Goliad, to the relief of Capt. King, who had bee, 
taken rapeeet by the Mexicans with 23 of his men, (six 
being killed.) An ement toek place on the I hth, 
Col. W. was attacked within 23 miles of the mission by’ 
1,200 of the Mexicans: he retreated into the mission with. 
out the loss of’a man; 62 of the Mexicans fell, 
fought them from half past 4 P. M. till’ 9 the same eve. 
ning. Ward then retreated towards Copano. ‘The latést 
accounts from him stated that he was making his way 
into the settlements, between the San Antonia and Gua. 
daloupe rivers, towards Copano. On the same night, in: 
the town of Waloope, three Americans were murdered 
the Mexican citizens. Dr. Harrison, (son of Gen, W. 
H. Harrison of Ohio,) was among the number of these 
unfortunate victims. [Baltimore Chronicle.’ 


atched on the 





From Faormwa —Nothing certain or confirmed has beep 
of late received from this quarter. Gen. Eustis was aboat 
twenty-five miles from Fort Drane, suffering ptr | 
for want of provisions: he had sent an ex to 
Drane for assistance, but they could afford him none 
There were about 700 mounted men in his division. 

Considerable anxiety was felt for the fate of ‘Gener 
Scott. Sixteen days had passed since he reached Ouitl» 
lacochee, and nothing has been heard of him. 


Fire in Alezandria.—A fire broke out on Monday ni 
in the cabinet manufactory of Mr. James Green, atthe 
corner of Prince and Fairfax sts. Alexandria, D.C. whieh, 
with its contents, was entirely destroyed. The loss is 
estimated at $20,000—only $3.000 insured. 

The dwelling-house and tailor’s shop of Mr. Massey. in 
Prince-st. was also entirely consumed. The th 
brick dwelling adjoining the manufactery in Fairfax. 
was partiall ~Te and the dwelling-houses of Mr. 





John Wood and Nicholas, in the same street, were 
much injured. (Courier. 
Ea at Am .—We are indebted to 


Furber, ef the ship Mary, from Canton, for the Ja 
Courant of Dec. 30. It contains particulars of a dreadful 
earthquake which took place at Amboyna and the net : 
boring Islands on the Ist of November. At Amboyna 
rinciple shock continued 35 seconds. A great mamly 
uil were destroyed or injared, atid many livés were 
lost. Fifty-eight men, women, and children, were killed 
by the falling of a building inside of Fort Victoria. 
[Journal of Commerce of last Tuesday. 


Destructive fire at Schenectady.—A fire broke at 
Schenectady at 3 o’cleck, P. M. (on Sunday) ina 
in State street. nearly opposite Davis’ hotel, which darnt’ | 
with great rapidity until six dwelling housee wereentirey | 
consumed. The buildings were all owned by Peter 
Smith, esq. The wind blew fresh, and the fire caught 
several times on the opposite side of the street, but wa 
fortunately extinguished. [Albany Eve. Jour © 


Important Verdict.—Mr. John. Smith, who brought.aa. | 


action against the proprietors of the steamboat Advocate, 
for damages sustained by the collapse of a flue, by which 
three of his children were killed and his wife injured, 
received a verdict of eight thousand dollars. 


Michigan.—$90,000 were recently received for the sale 
of public lands, at the land office in Detroit, during I 
space of 58 days. The sales in Michigan Territory alone 
for 1836, are computed at $3,000,000. 


Suicide.—R. Henry, Esq. French Consul for Baltitiott, 
committed suicide on Sunday morning last, in that city, _ 
by hanging himself on the tester of his bed with 


kerchief. No cause is assigned for the act. 
—_——_ it 
Most foul.—Mrs. Bristol, a young woman only 19. yea 
old, was murdered a short time since at St. A iy 
Zilly, about 20 miles.from Quebec, by her own 
She was very beautiful, and had been married to the 


but 18 m He has fled to the United States, and&., 
reward is offered for his apprehension. ~ = pal 


The Camanche war.—Thirty-four companies of a 
troeps have been ordered by the peg wr) AS War, to, 
air with all possible despatch to Fort Towson, on 
Red river, near Nacogdoches. The Camanches 
Pawnees, as well as Santa Anna, require the 
notice of our governmnt. 
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MISCELLANEOUS, 





. ~ CHEEREMLNESS. ' aie : 


“PROM THE GERMAN OF SALIS. — 


how the day beameth brightly-beforews! “%"  4 
Blue is the frmament—green is the Earth— 
Grief hathina voice in the Universe’ choras— 
Nature is ringing with music and mirth. 
Lift up the looks that are sinking in sadness— 
Gaze ! and if Beauty can capture thy seul, 
Virtue herself will allure thee to gladness— 
Gladness! Philosephy’s guerdon and goal. 


Basted a arch 
ist how 8 tingale’s lay! 
wee! wafting the sweets ” de the Posed; 


uFeel' she is cool‘in-the rivulet’s play; : 


Taste! from the grape and the nectarine gushing, 
Flow @ee'tea°CHt in the beans of the Kan . 

Green in the hills, in the flower groves blushing, 
Look! she is always and every wh@re one. 


Banish, then, mourner, the tears that‘are trickling 
‘Over the cheeks that shoul rosily bloom ; 


Why should'a man, like a girl or a sickling, 
See te ee er in the tomb ? 
Stil¥ may we battle for ness and Beauty ; 


Still hath Philanthropy muth to essay ; 
Glory rewards the fulfilmert of duty ; 
Rest will pavilion the end of our way. 


What, o— corroding and multiplied sorrows, 
Legion-like, darken this planet of ours, 
Hope is a balsam the wounded heart borrows 
ven when Anguish hath palsied its powers. 
Wherefore, though Fate play the part of a traitor, 
Soar o’er the stars on pinions of Hope, 
Fearlessly certain that sooner or later 
Over the stars thy desires shall haye scope. 


Look round about on thé face of Creation! 
Still is God’s Earth undistorted and bright; 
Comfort the'captive’s too long trilvulation, 
Thus shalt thou reap the most perfect delight. 
Love !—but if Love be a hallowed emotion, 
Purity oaly its rapture could share; 
Love, on with willing and deathless devotion, 
All that is just and exalted and fair. 


Act!—for in action are wisdom and glory ; 
Fame, iramortality—these are its crown ; 
Wouldst thou illumine the tablets of story, 
Build of achievements thy dome of renown. 
Honor and Feeling were given thee to cherish, 
Cherish bas ag Be though all else should decay ; 
Landmarks are these that are never to perish, 
Stars that will shine on thy duskiest day. 


Cou !—disaster and peril, once over, 
Freshen the spirit as showers the grove : 
O'er the dim graves that the cypresses cover 
Soon the Forget-me-not rises in love. 
Codrage, then, friends! ‘Though the universe crumble, 
Innocence, dreadless of danger beneath, 
Patient and trustful and prow and humble, 
S:niles through the ruin on darkness and death. 

Tue Epitor’s Revence.—An editor of one of the 
little Parisian journals had the misfortune not to please 
Monsieur le Portier of the house in which the said editor 
dweit. Annoyances and impertinences of variots kinds 
were offered to the latter, who, finding remonstrances useless, 
resolved to be revenged. Next morning the following hoax 
appeared in the paper:—‘ Yesterday, some carpenters dis- 
covered in a log of mahogany a small snake curled up in the 
wood. ‘The reptile, at first to all appearances dead, was soon 
awakened from its torpor by the action of the air, and turned 
out to be one of the venomous species of the rattlesnake. It 
is now confined in an iron cage, and may be seen at the por- 
ter’s house, No. — Rue . where it will remain coal» - 
moved to the Jardin des Plantes. However extraordinary 
this remarkable phenomenon, it has been very lucidly ex- 
plained by a learned naturalist, who is of opinion that the 
reptile must have crept into the trunk of the tree through an 
aperture, which; after a lapse of time, became closed.” 

During the first three days, the house was actually be- 
sieged by students and naturalists, eager to behold the pre- 
cigus specimen at the porter’s, who was so pestered with 
questions that he was near going mad. In vain he cursed 
his*dnlucky stars,‘and. barred his door inst the never- 
ceasing besiegers ; in vain he consigned the malicious press 
within, and the multitudinous press without, to the ‘holy 
arpipe of Beelzebub, the father of all serpents. ‘The love 
of science proved stronger than his barricaded door, which 
was simultaneously burst in, with loud shoutings of “‘ Show 
us the snake!” in the midst of which the porter’s protesta- 
tions thet it was all a mistake, were scarcely heard—or. if 
heard, unheeded. 

But let us hasten to drop the veil over the confusion that 
followed, and to relieve the dreadful suspense of our readers, 
M stating that the affair was finally settled a l’amiable, as, 

onsieur le Portier having made J’amende honorable to Mon- 


owing to a sudden fit of cholera, the wonderful. little reptile 








| Massacréat the Fejee ship Cyrus, 

sey, of Ppa just from the Psy reports | sm 
o seen of the Shale’ ship Reeth, Falmouth, 
were murdered by the savages while getting refreshments 
at the Fejee Islands. From our gatherings of informa- 
tion it appears that the Awashonks had got her supplies 
frem the Islands, and when she was. about.weighing:an- 
chor, to pursue her cruise, a great number of Island- 
ers swain off to the ship in a friendly manner, and some 
fifteen or twenty of how were permitted to come on 
board, among whom was the Chiefof the group. So per- 
fectly friendly did they appear that the-master and officers 
guided them to all parts of the ship, and described the 
whaling tackle, &c. to them. hile the master was 
showing the chief his , used for cutting up whales 
after they are taken, chief took one up, and while 
the master was off his guard, severed his head from his 
Pbody at a blow. 

. A general warfare enstied in which the first and second 
hmates, and three of the men were killed ; and a Nantuck- 
et boy, by the name ef Wood, badly wounded. 

The firat mate was killed soon after the master fell ; the 
second mate was chased on to the end of the jib boom by 
sa savage when he leaped overboard and was murdered by 
hose in the water. 

The boy, on being wounded, ran into the cabin, and 
knowing that the ¢hief was at the helm endeavoring to 
run the ship ashore, took down a- musket heavily loaded 
and aiming up through the skylight shot -him on the spet. 
As soon as the savages saw that their leader was killed, 
Ithey jumped overboard and swam to the shore. The 
third mate then took command of the ship and carried her 
into Oahu—where it seems shé was last reported in the 
ist brought by the Cyras: 

This is the version of this tragic affair as it comes 
through several channels between us and the ship Cyras, 
and we believe the particilars are chiefly correct. It 
seems rather strange that the remainder of the crew 
should have beat their ship up against the trade winds, 
struck off inte the variables, and made an 80 days 
to Oahu, when they might have run up to Otaheite in 5 
days, or even to the Bay of Islands in about 10. Bat it 
is supposed their object was to go to the American Con- 
sul for advice, for shipping a new crew, or ether prudent 
purpose. 

The Fejee Islanders are spoken of by those who have 
visited them as the most treacherous of any in the Pacific 
Ocean. They seldom show the whites any querter, so 
fond are they of eating them. They are divided i» 


sions which are almost constantly warring with each other. 
The dividing line is drawn between the Mountain and 
Low-land Indians. The inhabitants 6f the mountains not 
unfrequently come down in hordes, attack those of the 
low-land, murder them, and take their sibstance up into 
the mountains. ‘Their general character is so well known 


rather to get their refreshments at some of the many 
friendly Islands in the Ocean _ It is not long since nearly 
all the crews of the two Salem ‘ships were murdered there. 
The crew of the ship Geno, of Nantucket, about six years 
since, fell their victims; and all accounts we have from 
the Fejees tell of their inhuman treachery. 
[New Bedford Gazette. 
7" 
THE OCEAN, 

To think bow that heart 

In cold ashes shall be, 
While the voice of Eternity 

Rises from thee! 


Yes! where are the cities 
Of Thebes and of Tyre? 





Liceness of Heaven, 
Agent of Power, 
Man is thy victim, 
Shipwreck thy dower ; 
Spices and jewels 
From valley and sea, 
Armies aud banners, 


. Swept from the nations, 
Are buried in thee. ike sparks from the fire; 
What are the riches The glory of Athens, 


- Of Mexico’s mines 
To the wealth that far down 
In thy deep waters shines ? 


The splendor of Rome? 
Dissulved, and for ever, 
Like dew in its foam. 


The proud Navies that cover . 
The conquering West, hee art almighty, 
Thou fling’st them to Death v rnal, a 
With one heave of thy breast! —- ob ol ’ 
From the high hills that view Fleets, tempests, nor natiens 
Thy w a Thy glory can,bow: 
When the bride of the mariner | As the stars first behéld thee, 
Shrieks at thy roar; Still chainless art theu! 


When like lambs in the tempest, But hold! when thy surges 





Or mews in the blast, 
O’er thy ridge-broken billows AH, ~ — 
The canvass is east, Drawn back like'a seroll, 
How humbling to one Then, then shall the spirit 
* oy Se aay 
greatness, more mighty, lasting, 
“And list to-ahy roll More chainless than thou. 


An Erazorate Dinection.—The following is actually 
a verbatim copy of the superscription of a letter advertised 
on Friday last, among the list of letters remained uncalled 
for at the Baltimore post-office : ; : 

* McMahon Pat. the little carpenter that’s got big whis- 
kers, his wife keeps a shop, and isa Jackson man, and 
votes for the Union, and lives in Harrison street, after 





had been withdrawn to ‘ another and a better world.” © 








living near the market and works close by.” 


Hus- || 


little groups, each having a chief; and into two great divi-| 


to our whalemen that we-should think they would clioose’ 


—f PRREW ELL TO WINTER. 
Farewell to , Winter, farewell, 
i We thine-all the tears, 
For ae been stern, as the streamlet doth tell, 
ile its blithe voiee thy burial cheera— 
Thou didst sweep through our valleys in wrath, 
And call the deep snows from the sky, 
Till the white drifts swelled high in the forester’s path, 
And the fleet deer no longer could fly. 
ffl, 
fore rs 


Farewell to thee, Winter, farewell, 
We lay thy Methuselah head 

‘Neath the grass-coveréd mounds whére thy 
The oft-sung illustrious dead, 
A — thou of the race, 
Si by Spring’s mellowing glance, 

Thou didst war to the last with a chivalric grace, 
But the sunbeams have'broken thy lance. 
Farewell to me Witter; farewell, 

From sho ter bappoe@nath, with tecweph 

rom with t yr’s soft swell, 

‘Te smile ow our desolate home— 
She breathes the low music of L 
She speaks the sweet language of flewere— 

She brings its young leaves to the sorrowing grove, 
And green vines to the murmuring bowers. 


Farewell to thee, Winter, farewell, 
Andie. condi tioh bootie “hoes Arihe echoing 
e, throu ing dell, 
Will chant a fae dirge to the braver 
But thy name like all tyrants’ will soén 
Sink unblest to Oblivion’s sea, 
While around the sweet Princess who taketh thy throne, 
Will be gathered the happy and free. J. H. 8. 
‘Towanda, Pa, 


Parties, a 
On Tharsday, 2tst, by Rev. Mr. Schroeder, Jacob ‘. 
SHizabeth Ann, daughterof JeceWichetneee = 
On Sunday, by Rey. A Maclay, Mr.John Weston to Miss Josephine 


On Monday, by Rev.J. M. Matthews, D. D. Rev. Jacob j 
R Church, Missionary to Java, to Miss nes ne AY 
daughter of the late Elias Haines, of this city. P 
— Monday, by Rev. Dr. Dewitt, Mr. John Tucker to Miss Louisa 
wn, 
A. —— by Rev: Pr Seeetey er. = Benjamin, of W illiams- 
wh, 3 'y to Groéee, to Miss Mar: G. daughter . 
uel G. Wheeler, Esq. of this city. ; — 
on bien” by Rev. Mr. Dewitt, Mr. William K. Dunshee, to Miss 


On Wednesday, by Rev. Edward P. Smith, Mr. James E. Conper to 
= Fpieéetphie Wednesda 
At Philadelphia, on , by Rev. Dr. Denni Y 
oe 0 ee nos ord, of this aes mare” 
t Hem » Le J. Rev. Mr. rdonk, Mr. Ri 
Hubbs to Miss Hannah Robbins. . a eens 
At Troy, Samuel Hopkins, Esq. of this city, to Miss Susan L. Gar- 
“a Martiord, Conn. Mr. Rufus B Sudan 
At ‘onn, Mr. us Brooks, of this city. t " 
bart yb i, by Rev, J. W. Dither. mae " 
t Hopewell, by 3. Ww. , Rev. Daniel V. 
Migs Catharine G. Van Wyck, all of Brookiyn, —" 
ist, by Rev. Dr. Rice, Professor Jolin 8. 
of New-Jersey, to Miss Amelia C. Morford. 


At Princeton, N, J. on’ 
Hart, of the Col : 

Astag Hespets - on the Mr. Jolm Sherry, of this cit 
Mt Wok Nesk, Le Loe th 19th. by Rev shh 

At West Neck, L. I. on the . Mr. Carmichae 
Smith, U.S. N. 06 gy | J. pad . 3 

At Uuion-Ellery, Chaut. Co. on tho 11th inst. by Rev. Jonathan 
Wilson, Mr, Q. Sager to Mise R. Curtis. ; 

At Haverhill, N.41. Mr. Banpister Frarey to Miss Almira Niles. The 
patties were both deaf and dumb, and were murried by the aid of an 
interpreter. 

At Newser om Tuesday, by Rey, John Brown, Mr. David Olm- 
sted to Miss Elizabeth M. wh. 

At Oxford, on the 17th by Rev. Leverett Bush, Mr. Henry 8. Mer- 
cur, merchant, of Towanda, Pa. to Miss Sarah A, Guernsey, daughter 
of the late Samuel Guernsey, of Oxford. 

At Addison, Steuben Co. on the 1)th inst Mr. William M. Fenton, 
of Pontiac, Miehigan, to Adelaide 8. daughter of Jumes Birdsall, Esq. 
of the former place. 

At Albany, on the 
Traver, of 





20th, by Rev. Professor Yates, Mr. George H, 
roy, to Miss Ellen E. Woodruff, of Albany. 





Bied 
On Saturday, Mrs. Elizabeth Davies, aged 63 years. 
On } Senor Don Bouafacio Bustos, a native of Nicaragua 
aged 40 years. 
On Senday, Mrs. Genevieve C. Evrard, aged 65 years. 
On Monday, Mrs. Rufus Bell, aged 50 years. 
On Monday, Miss Charlotte Ketchum. 


On. Tuesday, Mr. Walter Burdell, 2) years. 


on Tenter Mies Roel 4 eeShene 26 
Oa Abigail M. *, years 
Ou Wednesday, Louisa, of Lewis Halloran. 

Ou W: Mrs. Jobn + Papen, see SS yee. 

At Penn-Yan, M. Lotke, aged 36 years. - ; 

At —_— the 2ist inst. Sarah, wife of Hon. Samuel Wilkeson, 
Mayorof that city. 

At Washi on the 23d, Francis G. Blackford, Esq. a native of 
this city, years. 

At Newburg. on Wednesday, Ward M. Gaziay, Feq. editor of the 


Political 55 
In Blcktagtbam Co. N.. 0 the 23d ult. Gen. Abraham Phillips, 
—< Milton, N. C. Major General James Holder, Intendant of Milton, 


aged 62 years. 

Ai Kittery, Me. Hon. Alexander Rice, aged 76 years. 

At the Island of St. Croix, on the 6th inst. Walter Concklin, of the 
firm of Goold & Concklin, of this . 

At New-Orleans, ¢u the 10th, Mr. Hiram H. Hill, formerly of Sara- 
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‘ SS WRF ABB TOU WAND*RENEG MBRB, I PRAT 2°" bt wed aa 
A FAVORITE SONG,’ AS SUNG BY MRS. WOOD IN THE®MUSICAL FARCE OF THE QUAKER.) 


COMPOSED AND ARRANGED FOR THE .PIANO FORTE BY I. NATHAN. fet Apree = 
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here, pray?” An old man asked = maid one day. “Locking for poppies so bright and red, Father,” snid she, “Im hither led.” “ Bie! [7 


Y 










fie!” she heard him cry; “ Poppies, tis known te all whe reve, Grow in the field and not the grove; Netim the grove, not ia the 


se 
| 


